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Introduction 



The Educational Resource^.g^nf ortnatlon Center (ERIC) Is a national Information 
dlssem.rtiatlon system Supported and operated by the National Inst Ityte of ,Edu4;atlon 
(NIF). ERIC publishes a monthly abstract journal,^ Resources In Education (RIE), 
which- announ<: 88 the 'ava llabil tty of recently completed research reports, detftrlp- * 
t-lons of Mnstructional prolgram^, and other documents of educational significance. 

This blbltoRraphy Is based' on a search of the documents announced in RIE " 
, trotn' Apr 11 '19 through ..January 1979. furthermore, it" is Limited to documents 
RontTated directly or indfrectly by the largest school districts In the United 
.Statos and Canada* • ' 

The citations are arranged alphabetically by schQol district name. Each 

entry prcivldes: author , t ttle, source, date of publication, and the ERIC 

)docunienr number (Kl) plus six digits) and a brief abstract of the document. 

^ ■ . ■ , . .. ' V 

A subject Index, b^sed on the major descriptions prov4.ded In RIE, Is presenrfied 

following the citations. ' * ' V • 

Most docum^'nts ^re available In mlci^of tche ^ or hard copy form from the 
KKIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS)* ,A copy of the EHRS. order form 
follows Fhe subject Index, Collections of ERIC microfiche are available for 

t 

usv at hundreds of libraries and educational organizations; a listing of these 
mlcrofirhe collection locations Is available on request from the ERIC Clearinghouse 
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AKRON PUBLIC SCjj^LS. OHIO 



* - 

f. Drews. Pearl A. Flight Plan ; Toward a Career Choice . School and. Community ^ 



as Co-Pllots of Career E ducation. 
1£77. 405p. ED Tkl 513. 



Akron» Ohio: Akron Public Sch-ools, 



\ 



Based on colUhoratlon efforts In Akron, OHle, this manual Is designed^ to 
help Interested communities Implement or expand collabdrat Ion in the a^rea 
of career education among- the formal education systehi, the home/family 
structurve, business, i'^^boB, Industry, government, the professions, sei;vlce 
orK?inl2ations, and other# Topics discussed Include t;he following: 
background Information about career education; the cateer education conc^t 
In Akron; collaboration In Akron ; Inservlce programs , Includ Ing university 
Involvement, Workshops, seminars, and program development; collaboration In 
national programs (Exploring — Boy Scouts of America, Project Business, 
Vocatl6nal Exploration Program, and Youth Motivational Task Force); collabora- 
tion In local programs of national organizations; collaboration In Akron 
programs for elementary -and secondary schools; collaboration with parents; 
collaborat loh to make speakers and field trips conttlbutje to effective 
career development; preparation and placement; and evaluation In career 
education. A bibliography and listings of cont r Ibixtors and collaboraMng 
aj.;L'nc ies. are appended. 



AUSTIN TNPFPENDKMT SCHOOL DISTRICT. TEXAS 
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Brooks, Thona^s; Drezek^ Stan. ESEA 

Report . Austin. Tex.: Aust In* Independent Schoo^T Dlst7lct> Office of 
Rosearc#and Evaluation;^ June l^lis. 80p. ED 1$4 950. 



Title I'Prolefct . 1975-1976 Final 

1/ 



Kvaluacion of the Austin- Independent School Dlstrlct'^s 1975-76 Title I 
proj^ram served three basic functions: accountability, i?lrocess evaluation, 
ind program planning. The program consisted of five components: more 
effective learning in basic skills, guidance and counseling, pa^rpntal 
l/ivolvement , and two small non-public school components. Major objectives 
were to: Improve kindergarten students' knowledge of basic concepts, the 
vocabulary anci reading compre"Tiens Ion of first through fourth grade students', 
.4fui students' language and mathematl<:s skills; Improve chronic student 
absunttH^ Ism ; Increase acceptable student social behavior and. attendance; 
Increase* part^ntal support; and 'assist pafents In obtaining social services, 
nf the 4,800 students? participating In the program, 90 percent were 
^minority students. Evaluation data were gathered from standardized tests 
(the Ca-llfornla Ath lavement Test and the Boehm "Test of Basic Concepts) and 
teacher ratings of students '^behavlor us^ng a normed clagsroom-behavlor y 
checklist. Findings Included: tl^e wai no evidence In either short- 
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or long-tenn st-udles of reading achievement to Indicate that the* relatively 
unique reading programs at Individual Schools jiad any consistent effects on 
ach lev'ernent ; the average grade equivalent month's gain per month of Instruction 
was approximately •69^to .76 for second and third grades and Tjetween .3 and 
•6 for fourth grade; there was no evidence that counseling affected students' 
acceptable classroom behavior or attendance. f 



The De3lgn and 'Implementat Ion of a Model Evaluation Oapablllty* 1975-^76 
Final Report* Title III Project . Austin, Tex.: Austin Independent J , 
School District, Office of. Research and. Evaluat Ion. June 1976. 47p- 
ED n4 490. ' * 

The Austin Independent School District received an Elementary and Secondary^ 
Education Act Title III grant In 1973 to develop an Internal research and 
eValuatlon capability. The resulting Office of Research and Evaluation 
(OrI;) was provided funding for three years. The original grant focused on: 
( 1,) ^develop In^ a district evaluation model, ^(2) evaluat Ing 'federal and 
district developmental programs, (3) coorlilnatlng research done In the 
district by outside researchers, and (A) developing the texas Joint Urban 
Evaluation Council to ^promote sharing of Information among the seven large 
Texas cities. Of seven objectives for the final year of the project, six 
were- ach leved , Including ref'lnpment and documentation of|the evaluation 
model, planning and refinement of th^ Instructional program evaluation data 
ba^e, and dissemination of pro*ject Information locally and nationally. An 
evaluation indicates that the project should be continued when federal 
fund^fng runs out, thougji some* organizational changes may be required. 
Future goals for ORE Include Ifdprovlng the technical quality of evalua- 
tion's, the Internal efficiency or ORE operations, and the understanding in 
the district* of information provided by ORE. A history of the creation of 
ORE and a description of Its organlzatlpn and functions help document the 
evaluation of the project. i 



Evaluacion de que conslster y, por que se lleva a'cado? »(gvaluat Ion: What 
Does It (^on^ist of> ajnd for What Purpose^.). Aust In, Tex: Austin Independent 
School District, Office' of Researcb and Evaluation.' 1978. 9p. ED 157 375> 

A guide Is presented for the evaluation of the 11 Ingual programs In the 
Austin, Texas, Independent School District. The reasons for doing an 
evaluation, and* a definition of program objectives and evaluation Instruments 
are given. The program components, objectives, and evaluation instruments 
for each §radle level (k-4) are listed.' The components Involved are: 
language developme*nt» (first and second language), concept developtne'nt 
(flrfet and second language), and development of self --concept • A glossary 
of relevant terms Is provided* The disposition of test results Is explained. 
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5* Individually Guided Education (IGE) Program^ 1973-1974 Evaluation Report . 
Austin, Tex.:' Aust4.n Independent School District, Office of Research and 
^Evaluation. July 1974. 226p. m 154 294. * y . " 

This report presents data gathered du^ingtthe 1973-74 sdhool year on the 
Austin Independent School District (Austin, Texas) .implementation of the 
Individually Guided Education program (IGE). Classroom obsefvation 
indicates that o'n the whole the U schools identified as IGE participants 
exhibit greater degrees of characteristics associated with ImpleigentgklLon 
of IGE than do 11 comparison schools. Teacher questionnaire data l«!^art 
'verify this for some processes, but not others. Considerable variation 
is noted among schools within both the overall IGE and the comparison group 
with res^>ect to the degree to «rtiich various processes and inpjits are 
actualljf implemented. Both parents and staff generally express favorable- 
attitudes toward IGE. Staff members do express some dissatisfaction with 
the level of si^Jport and training they have received. Evidence'gathered on 
various affective and cognitive -outcome measures do not, lay and Urge, 
demonstrate any appreciable differences between. IGE and non-IGE comparison '. 
schools. Focused case st^udies of eight randomly selected students Indicate 
strlkln-g.dif f erences In how IGE and comparison-school students spent thtelr 
days. jf ' «. ^ 

K < . 

Individua lly Guided Education (IGE) Program. 1974-1975 Final Report . 
Austin, Tex.:; Austin Independent Sthool District. June* 1975. 35p . 
ED 154 493.' 

This report* is the continuation report of an ievaXuatlon of the implementation 
of the Individually Guided Education (IGE) program in the Austin, Texas, 
Independent School District which began during the second year of the » 
progran\ implementation in 1973-74. The evaluation continued to focus this' 
year on the achievement of program inputs, processes, and outcomes in 
11 JGE and II matched comparison schools. The major emphasis of the 
evaluation this year was on determining program effects on student outcome 
behaviors. Utilized in the study were teacl\er and parent questionnaires; 
scores from the" California Achievement Tests, the Fiers-Harrls Children's 
Self-Concept Scale, the School" Sentiment Index, a Reading Attitude Test, a 
Math Attitude Test, and a student behavior rating scale; ani classroom 
observations. Despite some positive effects demonstrated on objectives 
iiT the affective area, the lack of positive results In achievement leads to 
the conclusion that the IGE program should be discontinued. 
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?• Ligon, Glynn; And Others. fiSAA BilinRual/Blcultural Project. 197^-74 
Evaluation Report * Austin, Tex.: Austin Independent School District, 
Office of Rese^arch and Evaluat.ion. July 1974. 458p. ED 154 946. 

Designed to establish a comprehensive program of bilingual education in 
Spanish and English in schools^ v;lth high concentrations of Spanish-dominant 
Mexican American students, tb^ project aimed to: Increase the achieveuient 
levels of minority students(^*.¥ji the communication skills areas; provide 
for their special learnlng^'W^ds through a staff with special skills; 
increase the scope of trteir experience; increase the "home support for the 
students' learning goals; and Improve their seltrconcept through awareness 
of their cultural heritage* )For evaluation purposes, project objectives 
were categorized into input, process, and outcome objectives, parent and 
teacher Interviews, questionnaires, and standardized tests — the Boehm 
Test of Basic Concepts, Prescriptive Reading Inventory, California Achievement 
. Te^t, Prueba de Lectura, Secondary Vocabulary Test, Primary Self-Concept 
Test, and Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. Findings included: 
there was a significant increase In/ Spanish reading skills; jthere were high 
and low gains in English * reading skills; observations revealed generally - 
adequate levels of appropriate classroom instructional activities but very 
low level of incorporation of minoirity group students' backgrounds and 
cultural heritage into' these instructional activities; successful staff . 
training was conducted for only 9 of the planned 20 days due to the delay 
of the delivHary of materials and equipment for instruction^. 



8. Ligon, Glynr\; And Others, ESAA Bil lnRual/Blcultural Project Executive 
Summary. 1973-74 Evaluation Report . Austin, Tex. : Austin Independent 
School District, Ofiflce of Research and Evaluation. July 197A. 31p. 
ED 154 945. • . ^ 

AustM.n's Billngual/Blcultural Project was desiigned to establish a comprehensive 
program of bilingual education In Spani&h and English in schools with the 
highest concentration of Spanish-dominant Mexican "American students. The 
■four participating elementary schools had already completed three years of 
a modest, locally sponsored bilingual project begun in 1970., In 1^73, 
the Bilingual/Blculturalv Project expanded activity at the elementary level 
and began an entirely new secondary program at two junior and two senior 
high schools* Some of the outccrtnes and observations lit the year'^s end 
included: Increased English communication ^ills at-^11 levels; increased' 
Spanish communication skills at -elementary and secondary levels; uneven 
input of materdals, staff Training, .and parent participation, with delivery 
of instructional materials and equipment delayed; except for a few classrooms, 
there was little successful incorporation of the background and culture of 
students Into i^gular classroom activities. Evaluation staff summarized 
• the data as related to'*'system level" or "program level" questions that 
should be addressed by district officials. System level recommendations 
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suggested Chat the pnogram continue at its present level and include 
cultural studies in the curriculum ^or all grade levels* Program level 
recommendations suggested continuing team teaching between bilingual and 
monolingual teachers and inclciding specific teacher training in classroom 
management and the use of methods and materials. 



9* • Lyndon Batngs Johnson (LBJ) High School/ Evaluation Design. 1974"1973 »' 
Austin, Tex.: Austin Independent School District, Office^ of Research and 
Evaluation. February 1975. 38p. ED 154 491. 



The Lyndon Baines .Johnson ^igh School in Austin, TeiCas, was designed to 
provide a r6spohs'ive, individualized instructional climate at the high 
school level partly because of tensions accompanying desegregation, high 
drop-*out rates, and low achievement rates in basic skills. Evaluation of 
this program is intended determine whether the educational design of the 
school is proving workable. The answer will be sought through an analysis ^ 
of the educational program's objectives, using scandard tests and a locally 
developed needs assessment instrument. The first year's evaluation, 
outlined in the document, is Intended only to provide a baseline against 
wh ictf the school's future progress can be^ measured. 



10. Matuszek, Paula A.; And Others. Quarter Systep Evaluation Final Evaluation 
Report 1975-1976 . Austin, Tex.: Austin Xndependen| School District, 
.Office of Research anci' Kvaluatlon. June 1976. 13?^- 153 375. Availabl^e 

only from: Office of Research and Evaluation, Austin Independent School 
District, 6100 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas 7875:2. j 

This evaluation of the quarter system In^Austln, tj^xas, public schools was 
di*sif;ned to assess the Impact of changes of calen^^r, curriculum, and other 
aspects of high school 'educat Ion . The' Initial fli^t-year evaluation was 
Intended to gather data that could serve as a basa£ine for examining the 
long'-term effects of the§e changes. * Da^ta were collected on student 
achievement, teacher and administrator attitudes, and parent opinion^ The 
quarter system evaluation found that the majority of students, teachers, 
aiul parents are satisfied with education in Austin* However, several areas 
of concern were revealed. Including student academlQ achievement, graduation 
requl rt*ments and preparation of students for post^high-school plans, 
student advising and scheduling, curriculum, communication with parents, 
and opinion about the year-round school. Graphs- and data tables are' 
included. ♦ t 
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11. Minter, Mary; And Others. Minimum Cotnpetencv Requtreinents : H hat to do 

Whg'n Your School Board Sets .Them . Austin, Tex.: Austin, Independent. School 
District, Office of Research and Evaluation. 1978. ,2Ip. ED 153 374. 



As' a result of the Increasing Insistence that schools concentrate on 
teaching basLc skills, states and school districts have moved to establish 
minimum competencies for high school graduation to be assessed by tests 
that vdanonsf rate whether students have achieved a certain level of jnastery 
of baVrr skt^ls. The Austin,' Texas, Independent School District's board 
of trustejes passed In 1975 the first version of the-mlnlmum competency 
testing requirement for Austin public- school students. It stated that 
students wtio do not demonstrate an eighth-grade competence (as measured by 
standard achievement tests) In reading and math cannot gr^dliate from Austin 
high schools. The problems encountered In implementing the board's mandate, 
such as test selection, test security, and test admlnist^ration, are described 
tn. this speech. • 



12. State Compensatory Education. Final Report 1975-76 . . Aust-ln,' Tex.: Austin 
Independent School District, Office of Research and' Evaluation. June 1976.^ 
70p. EI> 15A 489. Available only from: Office of Research and •Evaluarloq , 
Austin Independent School District, 6100 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas 78752.- ' 



The state-funded compensat(?ry education program Instituted In the Austin 
Independent School District In Texas in 1975 consisted of a basic skills 
component (communication skills/reading and math) for students meeting ESEA 
Title 'I criteria, and a bilingual component designed to mesh with the ESEA^ 
Title VII Bilingual Project. Enthusiasm for the program has been h|gh 
because each ■ school' plans Its'^vm strategy for Implementation, with 
local school staff closely Involved In the process. Unfortunately, 
the extensive planning period required prevented timely Implementation of 
the program, and evaluation of the results as of 1976 is therefore- not 
' available. The baseline Information provided In this report will, for that 
reason, be coordinated with tnfdrmatlon gathered in a f or**ico.ralng report on ^ 
the 1976-77 year. In order to Evaluate program results. 



13. State Compensatory Kducat.ton. I^lnal Technical Report 1975-76 . Appendixes. 
Austin, Tex. : Austin In'dependent School District, Office of Research and 
Evaluation. June 1976. 151p. ED 154 488. Available only from: Office 
of Research and 'kvaluation, Austin Independent School District, 6100 
Guadalupe, Austin, Texas 79^52. 

■ 

I 

This material consists of JO appendixes' to the Final Report for 1976-77 on 
the implementation of the Texas state-suppof ted compensatory education 
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pro^^m In the^Auistl^ Independent ^hool District as evaluated by tWt 
IwIm ' of'R?^-ch and Evaluation. The ^strtJienS Ssed In th^ 

evad^atipn process are described or presented in full, the methods of t^etr 
fo^ ^, results, explained in tabular or narrative 

OWh consisted of :^ a) the California Achievement Tese; 

2.«the gchool S.ntIn.ent' Index; (3) pAi^cipaL Interviews; (4) teacher 

."rSv T'-^^ ^J**^ '^"^f'^^r^^""' (6)^area .director/instructional 
cpordtnator gue8tionnairls; t7) reading teacher tn^tvi^li (8) education 
planner I'nterviews;. (9) - an attendance st^y fpr one sclooU aL (iS) a 
Workshop Evaluation Scale; . - ^ ^ u viu; a ^ 



BIRMINGHAM CITY SCHOOI. SYSTEM. ALABAMA 



"1. " R««"»«V Hleh Schnm. .« rmin.hL ^n>Jt i r\ T^:Z:r - 

^y^?P"'i 31,pninKham, Alabama . The Trfmester as it Relate s to « • Sprnn ':?I7x. 
M ^^^^T^'^^ Dlsa-dvantaees. and Onn.: ,ugitles iLulT r ^ 

Btnnlnghai., Ala.: Birmlnghay City School System. 1977. 26p/ ED 1 47 
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- Il H ^ I, evaluates an experimental trimester plan adopted by a Birmingham 

trimester plan maintained the usual length school year, simply dividing"' It 
iTu terms rather than the traditional two. The plan also lengthened 

. each class period to 85 minutes so that each da^? ran from 8 a.m. to" 4 p.m. ' 

' Ti f ''''' ^^^--^ Had cia';^;^ 

scheduled for four the fiveperiods and was at school either from 8 ^Im. 
ILIa ?. P^.-.The evaluation presented he?e is 

based o, data from two survey questioiSattes completed by teachers who were • 
at the school! both during -the 19 76-77 'School year fe«4:d«ring 1975-76. 'V 
when a conventional schedule had been used. ResuitSof the surveys showed 
that 82 percent of the fa<:uity had no difficulties in adjusting to the 
trimester, but 62.5 percent felt that studepts had not learned more than In 
MnH^^°^H Approximately 82 percent felt ^t hat paperwork had increased 

^under the new schedule, and 50 percent felt they had no input into the 
schedul ng process, ^t hdd been hoped ^hat the trimester schedule would 
result In partlcular^beneflts.for tim visual arts program; however. It 
proyed ooly a qualified success In this respect. • 
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CHICAGO ■ BOARj) 0¥ EDUCATION, ILLINOIS 



15. Flschet, Joseph CpAnd Others. Parents' Career Aspirations for Their 
Children Enrolled In Bilingual Pro^r&ms. Multlllnmial Monographs No."^2 
Chicago, 111.; Chicago Board of Education, ^D|ij|t^ ^£ Research and Eval- 
uation. "March 1976. ' 15p. ED 150 205.. 

In this paper, parents' educational and "occupational asplratLons for their 
children enrolled In bilingual elementary school programs are examined* 
' The parents' place of birth, dominant language, educational background, 
and occupations were the'maln independent variables measured. Interviews 
were conducted with '68 patents of children In Chicago blllng\^al education 
centers In the summer of 1975. These parents were asked what career tt^ey 
would like their children to p\irBue, how many years they expected their 
children to remain In school, and how many yeaYs they would like their 
children to regain In school. Parents born In the U.S. who had attained a 
high school or higher educational level were found to have higher educational 
and occupational aspirations for their children than those*born outside the 
U.S. who had achieved less than a high school education. Qu2intJ.fled 
results of this limited study are presented In statistical tables. , The 
need for further research is mentioned. ^ . ^ 



CLARK COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT > NEVADA 



16. Leyland, George. A School district Ing Feasibility Study , the Problem In 
* filar'fc County, Ne<rada anid a Technical Solution Usljig Available Computer 

Technology . Las Vegas, Nev.: Clark County School District. October 1974. 
90p. ED 147 976. 

A cooperative effort between the National Institute of Education and the 
Clark County, Nevada, School District demonstrated the practl^pal use of 
available computer-assisted technlquea for helping local *commun it les 
allocate students to schools and for solving other prpbleiris that occur 
during districting efforts* By, using available computer technology, it was 
. possible to meet local needs regarding school-site evaluation, school-zone' 
boundary planning, and bus route .planning w^l-le complying with the court- 
ordered desegregation standards. The use of these techniques can result In 
minimizing fuel costs of buying and cati decrease the administrative effort, 
required by the school-plaithlng process by approximately one third. 
Appendixes Include the criteria for local Involvement, the technical 
approach u^ed, estimated man-montfts of .effort expended, the project schedule^ 
past approaches, a bibliography, and a' glossary. 
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DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. FLORIDA 



Evaluation of Excep tion ^ 'Child Program '^or the Gifted. 1975.-76 . Miami. ' 
Fla.: Dade County Public Sthobls, RpptV of Planning ant} Evafuatlon. 1976. 
145p. ED 155' 884. .• 

■ . ■ • . ' ■ . ■ * ' ♦ 

» • -s > . ■ ' . ' - . . 

• ^ / • . ■ . ' • . ■ 1 ♦ 

Presented is an evaluation of the Dade County, Florida. Gifted^and Talented 
Program-specifically three subprograms i% Learning Centers for Gifted 
Elementary Students, the Resource Progrkm for Gifted Secondary Students, 
and Centers for the Exjxresslve Arts. , It is note4 that evaluation procedures 
are explained to have included parent and teacher quest ionnaires' arid 
student interviews. ^Conclusions and t'ecommendations are cited for 
the thpee programs In" terras of the following variables (sample conclusions 
in parentheses): student characteristics ())oth elementary arid secondary 
resource programs contain slightly more males than females), intelligence 
.test scores (approximately one-fourth of the students scored below 130 and 
thus should not have been eligible fot' gifted t^rograms according to state 
I'egulations) , achievement test sCoresV admission to the program" (one-third 
of the parents and most regular class teachers *felt jininformed about the 
program), program design and procedures .-.^ogram effects (parepts of 
Kxpressivt? Arts students tended to see morc^-Josittve changes in their, 
children's behavior at home as a result of program participation than did ' 
parents of students In the other two programs), and gifted program/ regular 
program integration. Ten overall program recommendations are offered. The 
bulk of the document is devofed to a discussion of , specific results of 
evaluation of the three programs. Principal findings are seen to point out 
the need for Improved program-screening methodology and more effective 
program orientation fur. regular school jpersonnel . 



13- ♦ JjvaXua^ijHL^Lxhg. Dade County Learning Disabled Program. 1974-75 . Miami, 
Fia.: Dade County Public Schools, Dept. of Planning and Evaluation. 1973. 
75p. ED 155 885. V *^ 

The report do9uments a 1974-1975 evaluation of Dade County, Florida^s 
resource class program and the Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum 
(ECPC/LD) for learning-disabled (LD) students. Data are said to have been 
obtained from regular class teachers, LD resource teachers, parents of LD 
students, student records, and scores from the Wide Rdnge Achievement Test. 
An initial section provides a summary of findings regarding such program 
aspects as the screening/placement process, parent reaction, LD resource 
teachers' reactions, feeling of regular class teachers, and program Impact 
on student achievement. Recommendations are listed for the resource LD 
programs. Including greater emphasis on Individualized instructlon^and 
the development of a county-wide 'LD curriculum. The bulk of 'the document 
•contains detailed Information on evaluation results of the resource programs 
and the ECPC/LD programs. 
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DALUVS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL D-I STRICT. TKXAS 



19. Davenport, Gene E. A Management Academy In' an. Urban Sthool^ Dlstrict. 

Dallas, -Tex.: Dallas Injlependent Sc-Hool i;istr ict ."^November 1^76. 40lp; 
ED 148 954. . " ^ . * 

As a result of the need for a systematic approach to proservlce and Inservlc^e 
training *of administrative personnel, a mnnageraent cJcademy program wa;-i 
initiated In the Dallas Independent School District beginning in tht- spring , . 
of 1975j .'a comprehensive program was planned and Implemented with* a 
format designed j:o provide training for prospective leaders, continuing 
Inservlce fot persons occupying leadership positions^ and regular interaction 
sessions between principals and the general superintendent. The evaluation 
results of the practlcum Indicate successful Implementation of all con\ponents 
of the program. At the conclusion af- the program, several selected actlvltle'S 
we>te assessjed to determine what. If anything, had been learned. The 
results were significant. In addition, participants projected positive 
attitudes about the organization of roanagemen^-academy activities and 
expressed an overall supportive reaction to Involvement in the program. 
The recommendation that the academy be moved from project status and 
Incorporated itv^o the district' as a continuing program was accepted by the 
general super liiicndent . The academy has now been fully instituted In the 
district. The"*posltlon of director h;rs been budgeted In the personnel- 
dovJlopmenr department beginning with the 1976-7.7 school year. 



20* Lym, C. LaVor; Aver It t , *Gwen. Report for the Evaluation of the Reading Is 
Fundamental Project 1973-74 . Research Report N o. 74-289 . Dallas, Tex.: 
Dallas Independent School District, Dop't 
August 1974. 72p.j^$P 151 766. 



of Research and Evaluation. 



Tbe Reading Is Fun'damental - ( RIF) project is designed to give d IsadvantagHI 
children the incentive to read by letting them chooiSe books from a wide 
varl'ety of paperbacks and keep them as their own. This document reports qn 
the evaluatloif^procedures and results of the Dallas RTF project In 1973-1974. 
Following a description of the project and its objectives,, t!ie document 
discusses tj/e metliodology employed In the evaluation study, giving specific 
cons ldpr*frrlon to sampling techniques. Instrumentation, procedures used In 
data collect l^n .and analysis, and assumptions and limitations of the study. 
Results^are then reported, with regard to the^ matching of experimental and. 
comparison schools ; 'program Implementation; teachers*, students', and 
parents' opinions of the project; and the effect of the program on students' 
attitudes and reading skills. Numerous statistical tables and a sujpmary of ' 
responses to a parent questionnaire are Inpluded.' Appendixes include a 
teacher questionnaire ort curriculum materials used and ANOVA tables for 
the analysis of data regarding reading skills, attitude toward school, 
self-concept, and attitude toward reading, and for the analysis of teachers' 
ratings of students' attitudes. •* , .. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. WASHINGTON. D.C> 



■ • ■ 

n 

' ^^'^ A Comparative Study oY Seventh and Eighth Grade Programs In the District of 
Columbia Pub^c Schools. Waahinprnn. n.r.. ^'mo^^^;>^ ^f p^l.^u^^, ff*- 
Sch£\ol8, Dept. ofi Research and Evaluatiori. February 19/8. 45p» ED 157 157. ' 

• . j ' ■ ' • ' * ■ . ' " 

WThe purpose of this study was to review and study .the characteristics 
of seventh- and elgHth-grade programs located in elementary school buildings • . 
as contrasted with seventh- and eighth-grade programs in junior high school 
buildings. Several separate studies were deslgneii and conducted Xo gather 
data. One study consisted of a survey of 10 percent of all seventh graders, 
in the school system. A second approach consisted of comparative case 
studies of four different seventh- and eighth-grade programs, two operating 
in junior high schools and two operating in ^elementary schools. The final 
aspec-t of the i\[ivest igat ion involved compiling and organizing statistical 
4ata describing both kinds of programs. Findings indlpat^'that seventh 
graders attending both elementary schools and junioMlgh schools share a 
positive attitude toward the academic learning experience In their schcrol 
and toward the family as a source of help with questions or problems about 
sex or family life. They share a negative View concerning the poor general 
behavior of most students and the poor reputation of their school In th^ 
community. Among th« differences is the availability of more diverse 
^ facilities, curricula, and extracurricular actlvitleVln the junior high 
, schoo-ls . -^Vfc 



22. 



An Fvaluatlon of "Foundations of Competency Based Curriculum"; A Summer 
Tn-Servlce CBC St aff Development Course . Washington, D.C.: District of 
Columbia Public Schools, Dept. of Research and Evaluation. October 1977. 
70p. ED U7 282. - • 

"Foundations of Competency Based Curriculum, (CBC)," a one-week inservloe 
course waa offered to CBC team members from each Washington, D.C., public 
school during the summer of 1977. It was designed to assist instructional 
gersonnel in act^irlng the necessary competencies and skills to plan. 
Initiate, and Implement competency-based curriculum in Indldldual classrooms, 
schools, and the total, educational setting. In their own ratings of skills 
and knowledge gnlned, participants from all levels consistently stated that 
they had acquired a very good understanding of the components of CBC after 
taking the course. There was little or no variation in this positive 
opinion among the different subgroups of parLlcipants or among those 
attending different weekly sessions. Mean scores on the post-op In lonna Ire 
ranged from 4.5 to 4.8 (a rating of excellent). Indicating that participants 
felt they had mastered the skills required to Initiate and implement CBC. 
The summer course reached a wide variety of school personnel. Approximately 
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905 participants responded to the Participants' Evaluation Form.* They, 
reported being very satisfied wltVi tbelr instructors, the Instruction, 
and with the facilities* Those responding gave the course an overall 
rating of 3.7, or "excellent." While ^partlc Ipants were generally satisfied 
with the program, they did make a number of timely suggest lonB. The 
«ug^estlon made most often was to "slow down" the pace the course and 
allow nvp re t.ime for instruct lop. There was considerable agreement between 
the fnstruccors'. pplntons.and .Suggestions and those made by the partfTclpants*' 
Recommendatlpns ^rawn ifrom quest lohnalTe^ arr^ oplnlonnalre respdns^s are^ 
(I) that Inservlcc courses of this kind be encouraged and expanded; (2^) 
that suggestions ^nd comments expressed by participants bp considered In 
future planning; apd (3) that a follow-up be conducted In each school to 
determine the exteiu.to which CBC teams are carrying out the" GBC staff- 
development activities. , * *' . 



23. An Evaluation of the Competency Based Curriculum Summer In-Service Course 
"Foundations of Curriculum Writing." Washington, D..C.: District of Columbia 
Public Schools. September 1977. 57p. ED 154 055. ^ 

In 1975, the Competency Based Curriculum (CBC) was. adopted as a vehicle fop* 
achieving excellence In the District of Calumbla Public Schools. A total 
of 213 elementary -and secondary school teachers and 16 Instructors participated 
In the Inse^lco course "foundations of Curnlculum Writing for CBC", The 
participants were divided into six Instructional groups by subgroup area. 
The main obj-ectlve of the course was to provide the participants with the 
skills and competencies to* produc^ CBC curriculum materials In selected 
Subject areas. In their own self-assessment, participants felt they had ^ 
gained t^e skills^ and knowledge to enable them to produce these curriculum 
materials. Participants made a number of suggestions for Improving the 
program, but v^ere satisfied with the Instructors, the instruction, and the 
facilities. Those who were lat^r chosen to write the CBC curriculum 
materials felt that they had been well-prepared for their task. Participants 
received two Inservice credits for satisfactory completion of the course. 

/ 

24. Experience ^ased Career Educat Ion Program^ Final Report. Washington, D.C: 
District' of Columbia Public Schools Dept . of Career Development. August 1977. 
79p. ED 147 51 



n 



An evaluation of ■t\i^ Experience Rased Career Education (EBCE) program • • 
of the District of Columbia Public Schools (DCEBCE) for samtoer 1977 was 
conducted t^|^ provide preliminary infonnatioti for the three-year program 
effort to use in program planning and decl'Slon making for the 1977-78 school 
year. MEBCE was evaluated using the Context, Input, Process, arid Product 
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Model since It afforded a useful classtf Icatlon system for the stTat;egles 
irvinr^* anployed to evaluate programs aimed at educational change. 
DCEBCE was "based on the Far West Laboratory (FWL) version of EBCE, which 
serves as a comprehensive. ..individualized, and alternative plan of learning 
for high 'sc^ool youth, and provides community work e^cperiences for students. 
Th.e evaluation focused on Identifying characterlst tcs of the initial group 
of 47 begi^ining and ending, tenth-grade student participants in the tfummet 
• program and'deeerminlng p fog ram" Impact oh theifl. "students were prettested In 
the areas of self-awareness, career/ ma tur ity, and basic academic compe- ' 
tency. Evaluation results showed^hat the summer program had been successful 
with students and resource persorts expressing mutual appreciation. Recommen- 
dat.lrfns based on results of the evaluation Included developing the DCEBCE 
program Into a model program, especially In the area of career development; 
hiring a skills specialist to train students In- areas of deficiency; and ' 
hiring cu counselor to meet students' needs In career guidance and dounsellng. 

Fells, Helmuts A. Annual Ev^jlust Ion 'Report for the Exemplary Fr»1ect 
In Career Developme nt, 1975-76 . Career Education In the Inner Cltv . 
Part f).. Vocational Education Amendments 1968 . Washington, D.C.: District 
of Columbia Public Schools, Dept. of Career Development. November 1976. 
95p. ED 1 52 827. " 

The final eva^iat Ion report of the'Wash Ington, D.C., schools' career ' 
education program dealt with the student's self-concept, relationship with 
thy world of work, attitudes toward carreer development, and declslon-making 
skills.. The program was designed for Inner-clty students at all gpade • 
levels. The teachers' dholces.of Instructional materials for career 
education and the program coordinators' attitudes were also Surveyed. 
Administration , of the Self Observation. Scales' over a three-year period 
Indicated that th^e students- In career education have a good self-foncept In 
relation to the national norm. The results of the Occupation Awareness ' 
Survey Indicated that students were provided with the necessary Information ■ 
to delineate their relationship to the world of work, and. that students in 
tht' project had an excellent understanding of the relationship between 
social, academic, and economic parameters of careers. Data from . previous 
studies of decision making Indicated that students In the career educatlpn 
project demonstrated good decision-making skills. Teachers across all 
grade levels generally chose to use career education to enhance and supple- 
ment everyday Instruction In a smooth and consistent manner. The project 
coordlrntors' survey results demonstrated firm support for the program. 
St.it 1st ical data trom the tents used In this evaluation are appended. 
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'26. Peck, Hugh I. Annual Evaluat Ion vReport for the Exemplary Prolect in Career 
development, 1975^ Washington, IKC. : District of Columbia Public Schools, 
/Sept. of Career Dexielopnient* August 1975. 104p. ED 152 780. 



27. 



This evaluation of the Washington, D.C., Public Schoiols Career Education 
Project investigated student self-conqep4: , 'student relationships with the 
world of work, stpdent attitudes- toward career deveiopmejnt , decision-^inaklng 
skills, educator" aitltiidfe's, and community involvement. The project was 
destgnfed for Inner-clty students at all grade levels. Some of results 
Indicated that: .(I) Pr Imary-level* career education students, 1974-1975 
school year, achieved higher scores on self-acceptance and self-security 
than rf^ld. the previous year's primary-school students; (2) Thtrd-grade 
students scored higher on -social maturity, self-'QCceptance and self-security 
than did students In the same* grade during the previous school year; 
(3)' Intermediate-level students In career education obtaltied higher scores 
than the 1973-1974 .classes at the same -grade levels In * self-acceptance, 
school affiliation and peer affiliation; (4) Junior High students performed 
well on the Self Observation Scales; studeht self-concept generally Increased 
with grade ^level; (5) Students were Integrating career Information tnto a 
logical base for, decision making; and (6) A high level of support for the 
program was demonstrated by the teachers, administrators, and community. 
The eva'luators recommended that the program be expanded to serve the total 
popittlatlon' of the Washington, D.C., Public Schools. Statistical data are 
appended. 

Schoo ^ l Closing ^ Study.^ Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Volume I. 
Washington, D.C: District of Columbia Public Schools, Dlv. of Piannlng. 
March 1978. 207p. ED 154 S30. 



This report Is {lesigned to de-llneate the process used In studying the 
facilities of the District of Columbia Public Schools, present analyses of 
all available data pertinent to the approved board of. e4ucatlon criteria 
for studylng^schools, present the recommendations of nlne^ study groups, and ' 
make recommendations on phaslngs^and closings based on consideration 
of the recomn^ndat Ions of the study groups and the analyses of all pertlncvnt 
data and concerns. A description of the study process, a list of study- 
group menfbers and the recommendations of each group, and building data 
sheets ar^ Included*^ 
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ED>K)NTON P UBLIC SCHOOL BOARD. ALBERTA. CANADA 



28. Blowers, Tom; And Others. Report of the '^fevaluatlon of the Second Year- of 

the Junior tn^h Police-Scho^ Liaison FroBram. RHmnnf^n, A^Ko.■^». ir^ni-inrnn 
- ^ J^iDlic School Board. June 1977. 19p., ED 154 027. 

Tfie Junior High Police Schawl Liaison Program Is a three-year pilot project 
conducted by the Edmonton Police Department and^the Edmonton Public and 
Catholic School Systems. The objectives of the program Include: (1) 
developing a preventive approach to crime; (2) reducing the local crime 
level; (3) inlproving relations among police officers i students, school 
Staff, and the community; (4) developing and field-testing materials and 
strategics for facilltaflng these objectives; (5) reducing student damage 
to school property; and (6) providing Improved police resource assistance 
to -students, school personnel, and parents. To evaluate the program, a 
modified version of the Cincinnati City Police Attitude Questionnaire and a 
Knowledge of the Uw Questionnaire were administered to students; principals, 
teachers, and police officers responed to a questionnaire evaluating 
various aspects of the program, its . strengths and'^^eaknesses ; and crime 
statistics for Juveniles of ages 12, 13, and 14'were collected. Principals, 
teachers, and police officers overwhelmingly agreed that the program is 
valuable and should be continued for the, third year. Program students 
expressed more favorable attitudes toward police and th^ law than control 
students and showed significant gains in their knowledge of the law and 
police duties. The decline in Juvenile crime appeared to reflect a cltywide 
tren^. 



29. Clarke, S. C. T.; And Others. Technical Report on Edmonton Grade III • 
Ach i e vement, 1956-1977 Comparisons . Edmonton, Alberta: Alberta Dept. of 
Education. May 1978. 254p. ED 159 197. 

0 

The Edmonton Grade III Achievement: 1956-1977 study compares achievement 
in reading, arithmetic, and language' of all the third-grade students in a 

' large school system. Six basic skills tests were administered to all 

the Edmonton third-grade students in 1956 and were reprinted and administered 
to. all the third-grade' students in Edmonton in 1977. Seventeen items, 
deemed Inapproprla'te because of changes that occurred since 1956, were 
eliminated from the analyses. The remaining test Items and procedures used 
In 1956 were duplicated as closely as possible In 1977. The six tests 
were: the Gates Word Recognition Test, the Gates Paragraph Reading Test, 
the reading, aplthmetlc and language sections of the California Achievement 
Tests, and the California Mental Maturity Test. The 1956 tesjts were 

, rescored and Item-by-ritem results for each student for each test were 
rec;ofded. Although arithmetic scores declined from 1956 to 1977, the 1977 
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third graders scored bigher In spelling and iYi general scholastic ability 

than their counterparts In 1956 dJLd. Extensive item analyses and subtest 

•score comparisons for males, f-emales, and bbth^sexes are included as yell 
as test ite\ns and information foi^ principals and teachers. 



30. Pinch, E.; And Others. ^ -^Evaluation of Elementary Language Art's ^Assi^tance 
Program (E .X .A.A.P . )' , 1976-77 , Wraonton, Alberta; Edmonton Public School 
Board. October 1977. 61p-* ED 152 837/ 



Elementary Language Arts Assistance Program, ( ELAAP) in the Edmonton, 
Ontario, Public Schools was established to provide small-group tutorial 
instruction to children who were essentially normal, but who had identifiable 
learning handicaps. General questionnaires were sent to principals, 
resource-room ^teachers , and classroom teachers; resource-roop reading 
specialists provided observation reports? and the Bureau of Child Study 
team conducted interviews, information about a sample of the children was 
obtained* through questionnaires completed by resource-room teachers, 
classroom teachers, and parents; standardized tests administered when the 
children entered and left the program; and scores on the Piers-Harris 
Children's* Self-Concept Scale. Results are reported in 10 areas: selection 
of students, program description, staffing, integration , of the program 
into the schools, inservice teacher education, development of reading and 
language^arts skills , attitude and behavior change, parents' ratings of 
change, the number of children ^b^e to return to regular classrooms, and 
general impressions of ELAAP. The' respondents generally felt positive about 
the resource-room program. Principals, classroom teachers, and parents 
recommended continuation of the program. 



31. Rideout , Richard. L#; And Others* Summary Report and Evaluation pf the 

"Implementation and Revision of Junior Hi^h Mathematics Cutriculum Materials 
(Junior High Mathematics Consortiun^" Project. Edmonton, Alberta: Alberta 
Dept. of Education, Planning .and Research Branch. February 1977. 180p* 
ED 154 029. 



The Junior High School Mathematics Consortium was a project in cooperative 
curriculum development Involving 20 Alberta, Canada, school systems. - 
The project materials were developed and revised according to performance 
objectives developed by the Edmonton Public School Board, and the program 
unit booklets were developed cooperatively by 10 school systems. The 
purpose of the evaluation project was to evaluate the mathematical appropri- 
ateness of the Junior High Mathematics Program course objectives and the 
suitability of the support materials in assisting teachers with these 
objectives. Data were collected ^through examinations, interviews, and 
questionnaires administered to 37 volunteer pilot schools throughout 
the consortium member systems. The results indicated that the course 
objectives were mathematically appropriate and that the support materials 
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were suitable for the designed purposes. It was recommended that the 
program be authorized by the Alberta Departoeftt of Education, but that ' 

!!;?""^'* ""^^^ °^ program's- suitability for ^low learners, 
and that the additional ^components In the revised program (laboratories, 
transparency masters, applications, history, basic skills supplement) 
^ should be evaluated. ' ' 0 

EUGKNE SCHOOL DISTRICT 4J. OREGON ^ ^ . ' 



32. Foellinger Juanlta. 1977 School Trofl le . Eugene, Ore.: Eugene School 

192p ED 148 025 ^^^^^^^^ Development, apd Evaluation. November 197?. 



•This publication summarizes a variety of Information on each o"f the 46 
public schools in Eugene, Oregon, School District 4J, presented in the form 
of statistical profiles of each. individual school. The profiles contain 
intormation about buildings and materials, student characteristics, staTf 
characteristics, community factors, ar\d test scores on Nationally standardized 
^ests- Th;ese data were gathered from U.S. Census data, Oregon Total 
Information, System, and the Lape Council of Governments, as well as from 
records of^ the Eugene School District. Most of the data are from the 
1976-77 school year. 

<• 

r 

33. Schwartzrock,. Herman T. The Developm ent and Implementation of An Arts-Orie nted 

AU_ernatlA:^e.^chool. Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Oregon. Available 

only from: University Microfilms International, Dissertation Cqpies, P.O. 
Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 (Order No. 78-10213). 

► Spurred by the success of a pilot program in arts-centered education 
developed under the Interdisciplinary Model Programs in the Arts for 
. Children and Teachers (IMPACT) project, the Eugene, Oregon, schools 

established a Magnet Arts alternative school for 150 elementary students. 
•Sharing space and classified staff with a traditional school. It provided 
its ovm teachers, e^ch Specializing in one of the arts areas. The curriculum 
was based on the premise that the arts provide the best vehicle for teaching 
the basic skills and developing the individual intellectually, emotionally, 
aesthetically, spiritually, and physically. Organized according to a 
nK>diflcd version of cross-age grouping, students^orked in several rooms 
^nd with different teachers during each day and had less restrictive rules 
for behavior than those In the traditional program. While the program 
proved popular, there were elements of -dissatisfaction. Parents felt that 
basic skills were underemphaslzed . Clashes between the alternative 
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program and the traditional progracb- caused difficulty. Too many students 
with behavior problems were allowed Into the^ ptogrflm. The teSchers' 
role In program planning was too strenuous, calling for up to four meetings 
a week. A detailed analysts of st1ident» teacher, and parent attitudes 
0 toward the program, as revealed In a questionnaire. Is Included. 

, *' .■ ■ . V . ■ 

FORT WORTH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, TKX^S - ^ 



34. Evans -Charles L. Elementary Magnet /Vanguard Plan Evaluation. 1976-77^ 

Year II . Fort Worth, Tex.: Fort Worth Independent School District, Dept. 
of Research and Evaluation. October 1977. 34p. ED 157 908. 

Fort Worth Independent School District (FWISD) students scoring at the 
seventy-sevei^th percentile and above were exposed to three different 
treatments: (1) a Magnet Plan Involving the reassignment of students and 
teachers to special schools; (2) a Vanguard Plan for students and teachers 
within a school; and (3) unspecified instructional enrichment provided In 
neighborhood schools. After two years, a comparison of standardized test 
scores revealed no significant differences in 'achievement In fifth-grade 
students In the Vanguard Plan or In the neighborhood schools. However, 
fourth-grade students who were In the Magnet Plan for one year dl(3 achieve 
significantly fflore than their counterparts in the other two treatments in 
vocabulary, language, and mathematics. It was found that students In all 
three treatments tended to maintain their high achievement, while fourth- 
grade minority students improved their overall performance relative to the 
national norm group. HWI^D students Involved In these programs maintained 
their achievement better than comparable students in these grades just 
prior to the implementation of the Magnet/Vanguard Plan. 



GREEN VI LI.E COUNTY SCHOOI. DISTRICT, SOUTH CAROLINA 



Experienced-Based Career Education^ High School Level Demonstration Project. 
Interim^Report > First Year (September 20> 1^76 to September 20. 1977) » 
Greenville, S.C»: Greenville County School District. SepteJiiber 1977. 
376p. ED 50 283. 

* • 

This evaluation concerns the first year of a demonstration experience-based 
career education (EBCE) project Implemented to provide realistic career 
infonnatton to J. L. Mann High School, South Carolina, students. The 
project was intended to provide the EBCE students with community-based 
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ITJliT^^"^^"^,^^ nructured to reinforce academic in^friction apd combined 
i-Lr'"'r"i?' ^-^^^^on to the student's own Interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. Individualized, courses of Instruction In English and 
mathematics -were prgvlded to^enhance student achievement in basic skills. 
Evaluation data Indicated an overall yery/avorablp response to' the EBCE 
program from students, parents, and the community. Twenty-one o^ihe 
.34 students In the program rated the EBCE experience as "more satisfying" 
than former regular school experlertcei whereas only two rated It as "less 
satisfying. Limited cogrf^tlve data Indicated that the EBCE students 
achieved as well In academic areas as they yould have achieved In the 
convent lonaj^ urogram. (Appendixes, which make up the greater part of the 
document. Include vai-lous project materials. ';.g., .management schedule 
documentation dissemination schedule documentation, dissemination products, 
;; ;7 «^«*^^"^l«ndbook, and^ career guidance objectives and criterion-referenced" 
activities fo;^ the classroom teachers.) 



HAWAII STATE 



^NTOF EDUCATION 



36. Amln. Amlnullah; Glenn, Charles E. An Assessment of Factors AffP^ri n J ^h o 

Qr^an zatfonal Climate of Hawaii Elemen tary Schools . Hnnr.!..!.., 

Hawaii State Dept. of Education. July 1971. 95p. ED 15A 529. 

' f 

TN problem undertaken by this study was to determine what, if any, relation- 
ships exist between the^ org^lzatlonal climates of selected schools as 
. measured by the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) and 
the scores of teachers on Form E of the Rokeach Dogmatist Scale. The study 
was conducted In eight Hawaii public elementary schools L one district 
complex, which supposed that these, schools had a commonality In environmental, 
socioeconomic, and operational factors. It must be kept In mind that the 
findings were -limited to those perceptions and beliefs held by the teachers 
in the selected schools, that the OCDQ was adapted for the study, and that 
the climates of the selected schools were not cdmpared to a normative 
sample but they were described In, terms of their relative position wltjUn 
the sample as well as in terms of six prototypical profiles developed In an 
earlier study. Despite the commonalities of the schools, the OCDQ did 
{dentlfy schools with organizational climates alodg the" cont Inuum from 
open to- closed". Regardless of the school's Identified climate, 
most of the responding teachers scored low on the belief systems Inv'entory 
and tended toward flexibility or open-mlndedness. 
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37. 



111, Ell^n; Tharp, Roland G# A Comparison' of the Industrlouaness Levels 
KIIEP and Public School Students « TecKn teal Report 955 . ^Hoilolulu,> 7"* 
Hawaii State Dept. of Education,^. 1974. 14p. ED l58 860. 



Ant 

' of KHEP 
Hawa 1 1 : 



This report compares The 0T[j-task behavior ( tndustr lousnes'S) , of K-3 students 

In the demonstration schctol of the Kam^ameha E^rLy Education Program 

(KEEP) with that of children f.rotn classes in four, public schools. Industrious- 

nes^ was measured by tallying the occurrence of such behaviors as working 

on an "iappropr late task, attending to the teacher , or generally behaving as 

th^ learning situation required.. In general, Qnly data collected in the 

morning during reading, language arts, or kindergarten-read Ines^r classed 

were used In the analyses. Results Indicated a higher level of on^-task 

behavior In the KEEP classrooms than In the' public school classrooms. 

These differences were significant for the comparisons between KEEP 

and three of the four public school classrooms. ' - ^ 



38. Antlll, Ellen. Standardized Tests Results. 1972-75; KEJIP and Selected 

Comparison brouj>s» Techrt^lcal Report ,|i^36 * Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii State 
Dept. of Education. 1975. iSpV ED 158 854. 



To verify the ii iinii[if^Tnii hliiH ~i iii m ijHi activities do not Interfere with the 
normal Instfructlon given to students In the demonstration schpol of the 
Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP), each class's educational and 
Intellectual achievement was assessed, and comparisons were made with other 
classes In Hawaii. .This report compares the results of stand^rdlzed IQ 
, and acjiievement tests given to KEEP Classes X, II, and III ^^h results 
from a school in a rural area of a neighboring island and a school in a 
middle-class suburb qf Honolulu* The results are presented for administra- 
tions of the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI), 
the California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) , the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test (MRT), and th^ Gates--MacrClnlt le Reading Test. The data Iftdlcate that 
KEEP Is meeting Its educational responslbllt les for Its three classes In 
terms of academic readiness and general. Intellectual achievement, both in 
comparison to national norms and to ^latlvely comparable schools. 



39. 



Au, Kathryn. the Development of a Token Relnf orcjement System for a Specific 
Lesson. Technical Report #11 * Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii State Dept. of 
Education. 1974. Bp. ED 158 837. 



This paper presents a brief description of a toke;^ reinforcement system 
developed for a kindergarten language class in the Kamehameha Early Education 
Program (KEEP). Visual relnfo^cers (colored plastic tabs) were placed next 
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to the names of Indtvldual chUdre^i on a large chart in the front- of the ' 
foom each time they made a correct response. Five or more cortect responses 
during a session entitled the child to a "good work award" (a piece of 
paper) which, in turn, enabled the child to "take i run'*^^ outdoors. A 
resultant Increase In the total amount of " reinforcement (verbal aftd nonverbal) 
given to Individual children during the lesson was noted. 



Au, Kathryn. A Preliminary Report on Teaching Academic Readiness. Technical 
Report #3A. Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii State Dept. of Education. 1974. 
I6p. ED 158 852. • 

(? 

This Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) report describes the develop- 
ment of a systematic program for teaching academic readiness skills to 
kindergarten children who require special help to develop attentlonal 
behaviors. The progreas of eight kindergarten children (five boys and;^ 
three girls) is described to Illustrate the merit of the readiness program, 
wJilch focuses primarily on the development of attentlonal behaviors In ^ 
children. Preposition and vocabulary training is provided with reinforce- 
ment given in the form of tokens and verbal praise. Fixed assigned places 
in the classroom rpduce distraction, and repetition of phrases is used. to 
reinforce listening behaviors. The children's interest is sustained 
by varying the lessons slightly from day to day. Finally, the necessity of 
developing attentlonal behaviors i§ discussed^ and common teaching problems 
relating to these behaviors are identified. 



Au. Kathryn. 'Relations hips Between Selected Teachers BehWiorp and Pupil 
Academic Achievem ent; Preliminary Observatlorts (Sample P<<hect A), the 
Effect of Teache^r Inpub on Student Performance (Sample PrSjict B). Technical 
Report )j'35. HoifeiuTu, Hawaii; Hawaii State Dept. of Education. 1974. 
30p. ED 158 853. 

I - . ■ 

This Kamehamcha Early Education Program (KEEP) report describes two studies 
on the effects of student-teacher interaction on student performance. 
Study I explored the relationship between three kinds of teacher behaviors 
(modeling, teacher attention to Individual students, and pralse-glvlrig to 
Individual students) .and the pupil's academic achievement. The daily 
achievement of nine kindergarten children In the upper th,lrd of their class, 
was recorded. Videotapes of 16 lessons (55 to 30 minutes each) on the use 
of culsenalre rods for mathemat ical .development were analyzed. Results 
indicated that neither the teacher's modeling behavior nor the amount of 
praise and amount of Individual attention awarded by her was related to the 
children's academic achievement. Study II Investigated the effect of two . 
methods of teacher Input on student performance: Working with one small 
group for a ftve-mlnu-te period while the other children worked independently 



(condition A) and movttfg from table tsfi, table giving Individual assistance 
as needed (condl t Icxn B) . 'The. sub jepf s, 28 kindergarten children, were 
divided Into five heterogeneous groups. One group ^of six students tos 
assigned to condLflofl A 4nd'the^est to condition Differences In 
ach lev ement,. be tw^tT condl t^ AVand B were not statistically significant, 
although Dhere VeTe more stWt^emenCS' of academic Input to students under 
condition B than under condition A. • 



42. 



Chun, She rlyn; ftays, Violet. ' -^'Gd^d . Work* Aw'ards; *' Effects 6n ChU^ren's 
Families. , Tedhnlcal Report ^lyt . Honolulu, Hawaii:, Hawaii State Dept. of 
Education. 1974. 7p., 158 838. ■.' , 

This brl^, report describes parental reaction^ .to a reinforcement strategy 
used wttrh children In the Kamehameha Early Education Progtatn (KEEP). , Staff 
members report th^t "Good Work Awards"^ (GWA^) are slewed .favorably by 
mothers of studgnts. • GWAs'are dlttoed'^noteV sent home with children when 
they hai/^ met a-inlnlinum criterion for dally qlassrodto work. Parent Inter- 
views Indicate that children enjoy tTie- atten^on paid at'^home to th6m and • 
the awards^ and thdt parents app'arentLy feel better Informed about their 
chlldre^n's^ progress In school When G\As are .brought home frequently. Some 
parents further reinforce' Cbeir children when GWAs are brought home. 
While the effects of thi awards appear positive, further analysis of- their 
useii and functions Is ^uggeste^. ^ * ' - 




43. Chun, feh^rlyn; And Others. Learning Center and Study CaYrgls; A Compara- 
tive SItudy . 1974. 43p. .ED 158 8/^3^^ 



This K^mehan;eha Early Education Prograw (KEEP) 'rep9rr presents a comparative 
study of the work rates of kindergarten and filrst-gradfe chldsen in two 
classroom environments; a leaTrnlng-center and a'study-fcan^el environment.. 
The subj^'ts, seven' matched pairs of 'klndergartctf and flrst-grWe students, 
*were chosen on tVre basis of the results of a .'diagnostic ar-Lthmetic test. 
The children were dlvldecU fnto' two ^rt>ui)s (Group A and -Grotip B) "sb thaif the 
cumulative scores of both'groups' were equivalent. In phase I of the 
experiment^ Group A was asslgaed td the *study--carrei situation, and Group B 
to the learning -'center . In ph^se tl^the working* condl tlpns for both 
groups we c£ reversed. The procedure Involved an eScper Imental math period 
consisting of two paVts; the Instruction perlo4, \>hen all children were t 
present A and the work period, when the groups vperfe assigned, to their 
respective settings. Both groups we Fe tested af-ter^3 days of the experiment 
at the end of pha^e I, and after 'another 13 days the 'end pf phase II* 
Datta on Individual chll4^% Ingllided* the number of problems (;ompl^te4i^ the 
number completed correctly, and the percentage jcc^Leted corMCtly/. 
Results Indicated that for these KEEP children, differences betweeb a 
socializing, setting (learning center) ajid a socially restricted Jetting' 
(study trarrel) were not associated with differences In either «rate of ^work 
or learning achievement. t ^ ^ - ^k, ^ • ' 
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44. Ctborowskl. Tom; Pr^nce-WllUams . D. An Embedded Items Investigation of 
Hawaiian Children's Memory. Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii State Dept. of 



Education. 1974. lOp. ED 158 867. 



Thl,8 study Investigated the influence of Pidgin versus Standard English on 
the mnemonic skills of a group of rural Hawaiian school children and 
compared the recall performance of rural and urban Hawaiian children. An 
embedded-items free-recall story task was administered to a group of 30' 
rurkl Hawaiian children. Half of the children were tested In Pidgin 
(Hawaiian Islands, Dialect) . Analysis revealed no significant dialect-related 
effects. Analysis also revealed that the older children recalled signifi- 
cantly more items than the younger children. The major finding of the 
present study, however, was that the 6verall recall performance of the 
rural Hawaiian children compared' jEavorably with the performance of a grovfp 
of urban Hawaiian children as reported in earlier research. 



. 45. Ctborowskl, To^ Prlnce-Wllllams, D. The Influence of Rule Structure and 
Problem Compos)itlon on Conc eptual Learning Among Riiral Hawaiian Children . 
. Technical Report #75. Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii Statje Dept. of. Education. 
1974. ,'12p. ED 158 868. \ 

V 

The conceptual and problem-solving skills of Hawaiian rural elanentary 
. school students in the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) were 

Investigated by comparing the logical connecting rules of conjunctiori (red 
^ and triangle) and Incluslv'e disjunction (red and/or triangle). They were 

compared with respect to Traditional problems (selection of attributes from 
two different dimensions and .connecting them via a logical rule) vs. 
Intradlmenslonal problems (selection of attributes from the sa&e dimension 
and connecrtlng them via a logical rule). Background Information briefly 
sketches learning paradigms, logical connecting rules, and Traditional and 
' Intradlmenslonal problems. Among the results briefly discussed was the 
major finding that thp Intradlmenslonal problems were easier to solve 
^ than the Traditional problems and that the children solved the Intradlaen- 
slonal problems on the basis of the simplest available. rule. , A surprising 
finding was that children did not find conjunction easier than disjunction. 



46. Crowell, Doris. The Use of Minimum Objectives In Curriculum Re search and 



nevelopme nt. 1975-76 . Technical Report #4^7 Honolulu, Hawaii: 
State Dept. of Education. 1976. i 5p . ED 158».8^9. 



Hawa I I 



This report describes a curriculum, based on stated performance objectives, 
that was develpped 'an^. -Implemented by the Kameham^a Early Education 
Program (KEEP). The structure of the mathematics %t(d reading curriculum 
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Is described briefly, and the use of performance objectives In evaluating 
student progress Is discussed • Advantages of the curriculum for teachers, 
for students, and for program development, evaluation, and research are 
also discussed briefly* 

N 

47» Day, Richard R. The Acquisition of Plurality and Tense by Pldfiln-Speaklng 
^ Children* Technical Report J^30 * Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii State Dept. of 
Education* 1976. Up* ED 153 448. ^ 

This Is a report of the results of an Investigation of a test of plurality 
and past tense In standard English (SE) • This research repllc^^ted Gleason's 
1957-58 study In Boston. The subjects were 27 speakers of Hawaiian ' 
Creole English (HCE) 1 n a kindergarten class In Honolulu. The results 
showed that the children produced very few SE plural and past-tenst forms. 
Several Interpretations of the results are given. * First, HCE*-speaklng 
children do not possess the categories of either past tense or plural'lty* 
Second, It waq the experiment that failed, not the children, who. In 
other settings, produce pluFal forms* With. regard to past-tense formation, 
there was probably interference from a Creole rule. In addition, the test 
situation may have been threatening to the child for cultural reasons. 
Finally, while the test and the testing situation may have been adequate, 
the complex language situation In Hawaii may tend to delay complete language 
development. It Is concluded that the same tes^t is no/t always appropriate 
in all cultures and that such an Investigation can produce damaging results 
if it Is not Interpreted properly. 



48. Day, Richard; And Others. SERT Transformation Study. Technlgal^Repprj^ ^ ; 

£70. Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. February 1977. I9p, ED 153 AA6. 

Tills research report deals with the transformat lons^of stimulus sentences 
that primary-grade speakers of Hawaii Creole English (HCE) made when they 
were asked to repeat sentences said to them in Standard English. The test 
used Was the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) Standard English 
Repetition Test (SERT) which was administered to the 21 subjects twice 
a year In kindergarten, first, and second grades. The four transformation 
categories used In the Investigation were ^transf ormat ional rule difference, 
lexical *substltut ion, transformational rule difference and lexical substitution, 
and unmarked surface structure. While the children's responses could 
be divided Into four categories,' this paper concentrates on only one of 
these, HCE transforms, that is, transformipg the Standard English (SE) 
feature into HCE while maintaining the meaning. Results indicate that the 
majority of transforms in both kindergarten and second grad^ involve 
transformational rule differences; that is, a transform based om^ difference 
in the rules of grammar of SE and HCp. Although the frequency of transform 
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gradually diminishes over time, some transforms, such as those involving 
the use of the SE copula, are relatively resistant to change. One conclusion 
of the study is that to date, the phenomenon of transformation has no 
documented negative educational consequences. 



/ 

49. Falbo, Toni. The Achie vement Attributions of Kindergarteners. Technical 
Report #39. Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii State Dept. of Education. 1975, 
I6p. ED 158 856. ^ 

This study investigated whether kindergarten children have consistent 
preferences in explaining success and failure outcomes and whether these 
attributional preferences are related to other variables known to be 
associated with achievement motivation. The 48 Hawaiian kindergarteners 
who served as subjects were agreed to explain a f/iitlonal outcome by choosing 
between the four attributional determinants of achievement: task difficulty, 
ability, effort, and luck, which were presented in paired-comparison form. 
IQ, income, and mothers' education, but not birth order, Werte found to be 
related to students' attributional choices. The finding that 89 per cent 
of the paired-comparison choices were transitive indicates that kindergarten- 
aged subj-ects have formed the connection ^tween achievement causes and - 
achievement outcomes. Furthermore, tha lata indicate that the attributional 
patterns associated with high vs. low achievement can already be found 
among kindergarteners. / 



50. 



Falbo, Toni. The Attributional Exolanation of AcflHpjffTT^l 


iteformance b>v 


KinderRarteners and Their Teachers. Technical Reo< 


/t 0y\ 




Honolulu, 
158 855. 


Hawaii: Hawaii State Dept. of Education. 1975. i 


lip. i 





This- report presents a study designed to determine if five-year-olds 
possess an understanding of causation that conforms to the Weiner et al^ 
(1971) achievement model. This paper also studies the similarities between 
the attributional explanations of five-year-olds and their teachers. 
Twenty-eight kindergarten students, largely part-Hawaiian, were asked to 
explain the outcome of a story in terms of achievement determinants. Each 
of four teachers of the class was given a questionnaire for each child and 
asked to explain a given performance in terms of a rating scale of achievement. 
Re^sults show outcome (positive and negative), sex, and income to be signifi- 
cantly related to the children's attributional choices. Income and IQ were 
found to be significantly related to teacher responses. Children's choices 
of task and abillry did not predict teacher responses; choices of luck and 
effort were significantly related to teacher ratingsl The data Indicate 
kindergarten-aged children's awareness of the causal nature of achievement " ' 
and considerable agreement between teacher and student responses. 
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51. Fox, Candace. Pre- and Post-Test Results of KEEP Class 2; 1973-74 * 

Technical Report #40. Hqnolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii State Dept. of Education, 
197A. 31p. ED 158 857. 

This report presents the pre- and posttest results for the kindergarten 
' year of the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) Class 2, 1973-74. 

Results are presented for the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence (WPPSI), the, Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT), and the 
Standard English Repetition Test (SERT). Comparisons are made with 
■ the pre- and posttest results of Class I's kindergarten year, 1972-1973. 
Significant porrelates of the three tests and certal.n SES variables, such 
as parents/ education and occupation, are presented. 



•m * 

52. Fox, Qandace; Galllmore, Ronald. The Relationship of Preschool Experience 
and Sftclbjeconomic Status to Kjjidergarten and First Grade Achievement. 
Technical Report. No. ^5 . Honolulu, Hawaii: HaVall State Dept. of Education. 
March 1976. I6p. ED 158 864. 

This study examli^^es the effects of preschool attendance on 'school achievement. 
* The achtev^ent test scores of 50 children In two classes of the Kamehameha 
Early Education Program (KEEP) who had attended preschool were ccwnpared to 
those of their classmates who had not attended preschool* Measures 
of kindergarten achievement u^ed were the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
{ ^ Scale of Intelligence, the Metropolitan Readiness Test, and the Standard 
English Repetition Test, administered in the fall and spring of each 
class's kindergarten year. The Gates-MacGlnlt le Reading Test, administered 
In the spring of the first-grade year,'<iras tised as a measure of first-grade 
reading achievement* It was found that the preschool group had an advantage 
In verbal ability over the non-preschool group throughout the kindergarten 
year. However, by the end of first grade, there was no difference In 
reading achievement between the two groups. Additional analyses, based on 
Socioeconomic status (SES) variables, showed that preschool attenders cduld 
iot be distinguished from non-preschool attenders on the basis of socioeconomic 
status. These analyses, however, led to the conclusion that SES Is clearly 
t more Important to kindergarten achievement than Is preschool attendance. 



527\ Galllmore, Ronald; Tharp, Roland G. Cognlt?lve Research: Progress and 
Plans* Technical Report No. 32.' Honolulu, Hawaii: Hawaii State Dept. 
of Education. 197A. lOp. , ED 158 851. 

This summary reports briefly on the progress of KEEP research on cognitive 
processes, specifically the covert verbal and visual activity of elosentary 
school children* Preliminary research results regarding the Infrequent 
use by children pf covert verbal ability, or verbal medlatlonal processes 
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(unless prompted) are discussed. Informal observation^ also suggest that 
the study of visual me4iatlonal processes Is Important and related research 
efforts to KEEP and elsewhere are noted.. 



■ < 

GalUmore. Ronald; And Others. The Effects of Elaboration and Rehearsal r>n 
Long-Term Retention of Shape Names by Klndert^arteners. Technical Report - 
N0i_3l. Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. 1974. 16p. ED 158 850... 

This paper examines the use of elaboration and overt rehearsal as strategies 
for Incresalng kindergarten children's retention and recall of shape names . 
The study is part of a large-scale investigation concerned with improying 
th# school achievement of Hawaiian and part-Hkwaiian children. Twenty- 
four kindergarten children enrolled in a demonstration school of the 
Kamehameha Early Education Program (K|;eJ') participated in the study. Each 
child was assigned to one of three treatment conditions: (1) elaboration. 
In which a shape name was associated with a common^ object and included in a 
story; (2) rehearsal, in which the child repeated the' shape name until 
a new shape was Introduced; and (3) control, in which the child was asked 
to trace the shape and say its name. Recall was examined imnediately after 
training, two hours later, and one week later. Results indicated no 
significant differences between the groups on immediate recall. Elaboration 
subjects, however, had superior recall on the long-term (one week later^ 
test. Across groups, subjects' scores were positively related to IQ and to 
number of acquisition trials, and negatively related to delay of testing 
after training. The educational implications for using elaboration as an 
Instructional strategy are discussed. 



55. Gallimore, Ronald; Tharp, Roland G. KEEP Five>-Y par fi..mtm,rv Bop»^«- . 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehaneha Schools. March 1976. 9p. ED 158 870. 

This brief summary outlines the activities and findings of the reeearch and 
development efforts of the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) from 

to 1976. The paper suggests that the original goals of the program 
were met and that the initial operating procedures agreed upon by KEEP and 
the Hawaii State Department of Education were followed throughout the 
five-year period. The phasing of the program, and the guidelines that 
shap« the research projects are described and some research findings. are 
briefly summarized. 
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5^.^ Galllmore, Ronald; Tharp, Roland, G. KEEP Motivational Research; ' StrateRy 
and Result s . Technical Report No. 24 , Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha 
. School sT~ 1974. 24p7" ED 158 848. 

This report briefly sumaarlzes the motivational results of research on the 
motivational strategy of the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP). The 
rationale behind KEEP's use of on-task behavior to measure student motivation 
Is discussed and two strategies of motivation enhancemenV-jSre described- 
These two strategies were: (1) staff training In the sys^fematic use of 
behavior-management techniques and (2) classroom formats and organization 
that Increase student attentlveness and productivity- Information is 
presented on the background for choosing these strategies, the procedures 
involved in implementing them, and the results of research evaluating their 
. effectiveness In Increasing student motivation. 



57. Galllmore, Ronald; And Others. The Mutual Problems of Hawaiian-American 
Students and Public Schools > Technical Report No. I . Honoliilu, Hawaii: 
Kamehameha Schools. February 1975. 13p. ED 158 830. 

« 

This report discusses the findings of an informal survey that examined 
variation^ from community to community ih the perceptions of problems 
between Hawaiian-American students and the public schools. School personnel 
and community residents were interviewed throughout the state of Hawaii, 
and numerous classrooms ^were observed. The results of thi? survey ^re 
then used to construct a conceptual model articulating problem clusters 
associated with communities varying in density of Hawaiian population and 
degree of organization. 



58. Galllmore, Ronald; And Others • Operational Features of the Kamehameha 
Early Education Project. Technical Report No« 4. Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Kamehameha Schools. 1974. Ip. ED 158 833. 



This report summarizes the operational features of the Initial phases 

of the Kamehameha Early Education Project (KEEP). It discusses the rationale 

for KEEP'S focus on conducting research on programs similar to those in 

the public schools rather than on developing radically innovative educational 

programs. Start-up. procedures , such as recruitment of staff and selection 

of students, are described briefly. Coals of the tlrst year^jp research 

project 1 e;camining the effects of teacher Inservice training, are noted • 



o 
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59. Gallimore, Ronald; TharpJ Roland G. An Overview of Resjearch Strategies 
and Findings (1971-1 975) of the Kamehameha Early Education Program. , 
Technical Report No-. 66. Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools, October 
1976. 40p. ED 158 865. t 

This report reylews the major lines of investigation of the Kamehameha 
Early Education Program (KEB^) for the period 1971-1975. A brief intro- 
* ductory section describes the selection of initial research strategies. 
Identification of problans, issues in research design (such as internal 
versus external validity), and problens pertaining to the process of 
translating theoretical research into clasisroom practice. A major portion 
of the report focuses on a discussion of KEEP's four major lines of research: 
student Industr iousness, linguistics, reading, arid- staff training/consultation. 
Additional areas of KEEP research are briefly summarized and include 
culture and family research, evaluat.ive and outcome research, and an 
account of cooperating research efforts with Investigators from other 
institutions. 



60. Gallimore, Ronald; And Others. Pretest and Posttest Results of the First 
KEEP Pro gram Year. Technical Report No. 5 . Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha 
Schools. 19737 18p. ED 158 834. 

This report presents a pre- and posttest evaluation of the first program 
year of the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP). Each of the 28 
children in the KEEP kindergarten class received three tests: the Wechsler 
Preschool ^and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI), the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test (MRT) , and the Standard English Repetition Test (SERT). The 
testing scores fjrom the fall and spring were compared on the basis of 
their correlation with each other and with suchz-other vajriables, as soclo- 
econcsnlc factors. Improvement on the MRT was only moderately correlated 
with changes In IQ scores. The children with the greatest changes iif IQ 
scores tended to have had less ^cnooi experience and came from lower*income 
families. The high and low MRT change groups showed signiUcant differences 
on only three of 100 variables, and the three ^ere not in any particular , 
group of variables, as were significant variables of the high and low IQ 
change groups. SER-^scores were highly correlated with all three IQ test 
measures for both pre- and posttest Ings , and yere consistently related to 
socioeconomic factors. While SERT scores did significantly increase from 
fal,l to spring, the change In SERT scores did not correlate with Initial 
scores. 
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61 • Galllmore, Ronaldj And Others. A Proposal to Build an Education Research 
and DQvelopipent Program; The Katnehameha Early .Education Prolect Proposal . 
Technical Report No. ,3 . Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehaoeha ScKools.. 1974. 
12p. ED 158 832. 

This report summarizes the programmatic features of, a proposal for the 
Kamehameha Early Education Project (KEEP), a l)rograin aimed at the development, 
demonstration, and dissemination of methods for improving the education of 
Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian children. A brief d/scrlptlon of the proposed 
project goals, structure^ organization, and orientation is presented. 
Specific project components examined Include the demonstration school and 
the consultation program. The latter. Is Intended to Involve both the 
collection and collation of Information and the dissemination of this 
Information to teachers In the public schools. The Issue of the project 
evaluation is touched upon briefly. 



62. Galllmore, Ronald; And Others. The Relationship of ^Ibtlng Caretaklng and 
Attent Iveness to a Peer Tu^or. Technical Report. No • 2.0 . Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Kamehameha Schools. 197^. 20p. ED 158 845. 

Ethnographically derived measures of sibling ca^retaklng were correlated 
with attentlveness to a peer tutor for 26 kindergarten children in the 
Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP). It was hypothesized that 
- children raised in a slbllng-caretaking system would be more accustomed to 
learning from other children than those reared primarily by adults. For 
both boys and girls, greater male sibcare experience was positively associated 
with number of seconds on task in a dyadic peer tutoring session. Regular 
classroom on- task rate and measures of ability and achievement were more 
highly correlated with attentlveness to the peer tutor. The Influence of 
the Individual tutor was as great as any other variable considered, inclflding 
IQ, and certainly greater than a child's experience with sibling caretaklng. 
Limitations of the peer-tutor Ipg format are disctissed briefly. 



63. Galllmore, Ronald; And Others. Solving Problems in Hawaiian-American 

Classrooms; Excellent TeaQhlnR .qnd Cultural Factors. Technical Report No . 
2. Honolulu, Hawaii: Kdmehameha Schools. February 1975. 21p. ED 158 831. 

This paper describes a community research project that preceded the develop- 
ment of the Kamehameha Early Education' Project (KEEP). The community 
project was designed to assist teachers in solving classroom behavior and 
academic problems. The initial focus on workshops andrtheorles proved^ 
Inadequate foE dealing with dally classroom problems. A subsequent approach 
Involved classropm consultants who worked with teachers in designing 
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Strategies for more effective teaching and classroom management. These 
strategies consisted of a three-step process: Identifying the target 
behavior, recording the occurrence of the behavior In the classroom, and 
developing an Intervention strategy. It Is suggested that this approach 
not only reduced prbblea behaviors but also significantly Increased the 
teachers' sensitivity and responsiveness to individual and cuJLtural differences. 



Galllmore. Ronald; Tharp. Roland. G. Studies of Standard English and 
Hawaiian Islands Cr eolg English; KEEP Linguistic Research. 1971.-1976 . 
Technical Report No. 59. Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. March 
1976. 6Ap. ED. 153 447. ' ^ 

' / • 

This repoVt presents a summary of the linguistic research conducted at the 
Kamehameha Ear;y Education Program (KEEP) during its first five years of 
operation, a^ well as a description of relevant linguistic theories. The 
subjects of the research .were the students In the KEEP elementary school 
(K-3) who were tested twice a year during the five-year period. Tw main 
lines of research are discussed: (1) the development of instruments 
to measure competence in Standard English (the SERT) and Hawaiian Cteoie 
English (the HCERT), and (2) studies of the acquisition and use of specific 
Standard English (SE) features by Creole-speaking children. The • instruments 
discussed In' the first section are described In detail: the technique of 
elicited Information, development of the test items, administration and 
scoring procedures, and analysis of the results* The studies discussed 
in the second section were aimed at determining the normative pattern of 
acquisition of SE features and exploring the effects of various instructional 
approaches on SE feature acquisition. In this section there is also 
discussion of studies done with a few supposedly nonverbal children. 
Conclus^lons are drawn which deal with the correlation between Improvement 
in Standard English, Creole English, and general language facility and 
educational development. 



65. Hlga, William R. Self-Instructional Versus Direct Training In Modifying ■ 
Children's Impulsiv e Behavior. Technical Report >No. 63 . Bono lul u , 
Mawa 1 1 : Kamehameha^ Schools i 1975. 33p . ED 158 863. 

This study compares self-Instructional (SI) and direct-training (DT) 
effects on task performance of impulsive kindergarten children. Fifteen 
subjects with a mean age of 5.87 years and mean WPPSI IQ of 87.6 were 
randomly assigned to three groups: SI, DT, and control. A pretest, 
treatments, posttest design which utilized Kagan's (1-966) Matching Familiar 
Figures (MFF) Test, the Porteus (1965) Maze Test, and several sets of task 
items by Cattell, was employed." SI training was designed to teach subjects 
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te use self-Instructional verbalizations to guide their performances* The 
DT group received procedural instructions* The attention-control group 
practiced treatment-group task materials for an equivalenft time* There 
were two training sessions* One-way analysis of variance shews that 
training effects were signlf icar?tly different from control effects in the 
second training session* No slgnlf leant ' effects were found among MFF test 
scores across the pre- and post testing sessions. Analysis of variance 
Indicates the absence of generalization of training to performance on 
Raven^s (1965) Coloured Progressive Matrices and the classification subtest 
from Catenas (1950) Culture Fair Intelligence Test* Verbalizations 
of all subjects during testing were tape-recorded* No group differences in 
self-instructional verbalizations were found* Relations between verbali- 
zations and test performance were low and nonsignificant* It is concluded 
that self-instructional tfainljng to improve the task performance of impulsive 
children should be reassessed* 



66* Lam, David; And Others* The Us^es ^ aijj d Limits of IngreasluR Moflyatjjon * 
Technical Report ||o* 6 * Honolulu, Hal^ll: Kamehameha Schools* 1974 • 



31p* ED 158 835. 

The relationship between Hawaiian children's motivation in school and their 
teachers' use of contingent social reinforcement was examined in the 
Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP)* Student motivation was measured 
by observation of an unspecified number of subjects' on-task behavior--- i*e* , 
how often they worked » attended to the teacher, or behaved as Che situation 
required* Teachers who had received inservlce training on the use of 
contingent, social reinforcement were also observed on a regular basis and 
the frequency of their use of social relnfarcaoent was recorded* Weekly 
summaries of t,he rate of positive social reinforcement and the percentage 
^of childrenjion task were posted publicly. The data collected from these 
observations showed that the KEEP children's average on-task rate was 90 
percent and that the percentage of disruptive behavior declined over the 
six-month observation period to the point where an observer would see, on 
the average, only one child or no children being disruptive in the KEEP 
class. Although the teachers' rate of positive social reinforcement did 
not correlate with the children's on-task measures on a day-tc^day level, 
the quality of the children's wqjrk behavior did show a drastic drop when an 
Inexperienced teacher was present* and a return to its previously high level . 
when the original teacher, experienced in the use of social reinforcement , 
returned* It was thus concluded that the students' high level of motivation 
'was attributable to the teachers' frequent use of verbal encouragement and 
praise* 

\ 
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^l;! ^ro''lTk9!^^"^^^^ ' Honolulu. Hawaii: ' Kamehaaeha Schools. - 

r f ' 

This report lists the 34 major research findings from the Kamehameha Early 
Education Program (KEEP) for the years 1971-1975. Eacli finding is accompanied 
by a listing x>f KEEP technical reports and working papers that contain 
information relevant , to that finding. Included among areas covered in the 
findings are: (1) student motivation. (2) teacher training. (3) student 
achleveaent; (4) curriculum, (5) teaching methods. (6) ethnic dialeats. (7) 
family background, and (8) information dissemination. vr 

68. Mays, Violet., Harlan Cul tural Research: Some Apolications and Somp 

Cautions. Technical Rgpo.rt No. 25 . Honolulu. Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. 
1974. Mp. ED 158 849. 

This report presents an early statement of community and family research 
plans and activities of the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) and 
suggested criteria for non-exploitative cross-cultural research among 
Hawalians. Research activities Include the study of the llngusltlc behavior 
and Interaction styles of Hawaiian kindergarten children's language-switching 
behavior. Two tests of the Standard English (SE) coi^petence ot urban 
Hawaiian children were developed.' trial adminlstratlort of the SE Repetition 
Test (SERT) under a three-person condition produced among participants the 
Hawaiian speech event known as "talking-story." It Is suggested that tlie 
three-person condition might be of use In studying the verbal-Interaction 
strategies of Hawaiian chldren. Attempts to gain an Insider's perspective 
on the Hawaiian family system were planned with a view toward the development 
of a list of categories of distinctive Hawaiian child behavior. Suggested 
criteria for non-exploltatlve cross-cultural research among Hawalians are: 
(I) research should be planned in terms of the perspectives, needs, and 
situation of the people studied, and (2) research findings and their 
Implications should be shared with the people' studied. 

69. Mays. Violet; And Others. Selection of Children for the KEEP Demonstration 

School; Ci' Iter la. Procedures, and Results. Technical Report Ho. 13 . 

Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. 1974. lip. ED 158 839. 

This brief report describes the selection of the pupil population of the 
Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) Demonstration School. The pupil 
population must be representative of the Kallhl community (an urban area of 
Honolulu) from which it Is drawn. An attempt was made to Include 75 
percent Hawaiian and 25 percent non-Hawallan children, to select equal 
numbers of boys and girls, and to Include 66.6 percent low- and 33.3 
percent middle- Income families. Selection procedures are described, and 
difficulties. In recruitment are discussed. 
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70. Mays, Violet. Sources of LlnRuls^ttc Influence; peera^ at JLearntmt Centers . 
Technical Report No. 16 . Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. 1974. 7p. 
EyfsS 841. ; — . ' ' ' 

This study examined the conversation patterns of *26 Hawaiian kindergarten 
children in order to determine whether children witK a Hawaiian Creole (HC) . 
preference or a Standard English (SE) preference speak to each other. The 
normal Interact ions' of the children (14 boys and 12 girls) were monitored 
during the learning-center sessions of the kindergarten class, when the 
children had random access to each other over a period of time. Data on 
each ^hlld included the names of those he talked to and how often, and how 
often utterances were addressed to the group or self. These data were 
subsequently compared to Individual scores on the Standard English Repetition 
Test (SERT) and to the results of a sociometric study done on the same 
children. Results indicated that conversation patterns were determined by 
proximity, not by langua^e^code preference. Some sex differences in 
conversation patterns were also observed. 



71. Milay, Alan. Procedures for Classroom Observations; ,1973-1974. Technical 
Report Wq. 19 . Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. 1974. 41p. 
ED 158 844. 



This report describes classroom-observation techniques used to recjord the 
behavior of educational specialists (teachers) and students in a kindergarten 
and a flrst-'grade classroom of the Kamehameha Early Education Program 
(KEEP)# Classroom behavior was observed and recorded daily during the 
1973-1974 school year. Each student was observed three times during each 
of three daily observation sessions. Behavior during these obse^ation 
sessions was designated as on-task, off-task, or disruptive* Three, 
coding systems were used successively during the year for recording teacher 
behavior. Difficulties encountered in the first coding system led to the 
modifications used In systans 11 and III. Each of these coding systems 
focused on the teacher's reinforcement of student behavior. The reliability 
of the teacher and student coding systems was analyzed by comparing the 
coding records of Independent observers. 

72 # Omorl, Shairon; And Others. Research ^Disclosure Procedures for the Kamehanieha 
Early Educat ion^Pro:}ect. Technical Report Noi 21 * Honolulu, Hawaii:, 
Kamehameha Schools. 194. 16p* ED 138 846. 

This report describes research disclosure procedures and materials developed 
for the Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) to fulfill the informed- 
consent principle of the ethical guidelines of the American Psychological 
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Association. A requirement for registration of children in the program is 
that parents attend one of two disclosure meetings. Wrltten^nnouncements 
of the. meetings are mailed to parents and followed up by telephone. 
" At the meetings', parents and staff discuss to^cs generated by a Parent 
Information Sheet which emphasizes t-he research activities of the project. 
A iO-mlnute videotaped film of- representative research activities is shown, 
'and parents visit some of the research settings in the facility. Parents 
may also attend a Parent Observation Day to observe their children, in the 
resiearch settings. These procedures are followed Individually for parents 
of children recruited subsequent to the group presentations. No parent has 
refused to enroll a child because of objections to research activities. 
The following forms are used: Parent Information Sheet, Request for 
Regl^ratlon, Verification of Attendance at Parent Observation Day, and 
Consenr^et^artlclpatlon in the Kajnt'hameha Early Education Program'. 



73. Qgorl. Sharon; And Others. A Study of Time Spent Working at Learning 

Ge||per&. — Technical Report' No. 17 . "honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. 
1974. 14p. ED 158 842. ^ . 

This study examined the proportion of time children In the Kamehameha Early 
Educatlpn Program schools spend on actual school work In learning centers. 
Systematic time-sampled observations using multiple oljservers were conducted 
in necember/January and again In March/April. 'The subjects, 12 children (6 
kindergarteners and 6 first graders) were observed two times each tn the 
two time pe.rl.ods by flve.^taff members. Observations were coded .for 
two mutually exclusive be^avlora-1 categories of pupil activity; on-task 
(work-appropriate behavldr) and not on-task (behavior not appropriate for 
the situation, and play behavior following completion of work^ . Results ' 
Indicated that children spent ' proport lonately less time working (on-task 
behavior) than on hon-wurk activities (not on-task behavior). 



Smith, Kenneth; And Others. The KEEP Phone Discrimination Test: TecHhlcal 
Repprt No. 64. Honcrlulu, Hawaii; Kamehameha Schools. 1977. 12d. 
ED IS'T 445. ^ 



• 

The ur'ban, ethnically Hawaiian child typically experiences great difficulty 
In lea,rnlng to read English. In order to determine whether phonological 
confuslori Is a source of dialectical Interf erepce, the Kamehameha " Early 
Education Prugranr (KKKF) Phone Dlsc-r ira inat Ion Test (KPDT) vas developed for 
the 112 students In thv KEKP school (K-3) This research report describes 
the development of the procedure for item Inclusion and for administration 
of the test. The research sought 'to answer the following questions: (I) 
whether bldlalectal confusion difficulties should be assumed; "(2)" whether - 
all confusions of this sort arc iVlosyncratli'T^j^nature; and (3) whether 

■' v.'.- 
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there Is a need for a program to eliminate confusions due to* differing 
phoneme inventories of an Idlalectal dr dialectal nature.- Eight Hawal'tan- 
Creole-speaking children selected by KEEP .personnel were the subjects In 
the development of the- test* The final version concpntrates on five 
phoneme pairs that 'appear to be sources of allophonemic coiifu&idn for 
the children tested. It appears to test (at the allophonemLc level) points 
of overall phonemic confusion that could be predicted to be sources of . 
difficulty in* learning phoneme-grapheme correspondence. This report - ^ 
includes a test sample and directions for its administration and use. ^. 



75. Speidel, Gisela E. The Effect of Varioug Reinforcement CQntlngenciey on 

the Accuracy of Children's Self-keports. Technical Report n6. 46 . Honolulu , 
^•ftawalt: Kamehameha School^.' 1975. 16p. ED 158 859. 



This study, part of the Kacfiehameha Early Education Program (KEEP), Investi- 
gated the accuracy of cinlldren's self-reports under various contlngencleSf-^s 
Sixteen first-grade arithmetic students were randomly assigned to two / i \ 
groups', A and B. It was found that both grouf>s ^learned to check their own 
work ^nd report it fairly accurately when no contingencies wre*present. 
Aa soon as a contingency was Instituted for correct work, both groups 
began to inflate their scores significantly so as to obtain the reward. 
In the final phase. Group A was given an occasional additional reward for 
correct reporting of Its performance, while Group B continued as' before. 
Group A again began to report its performance fairly accurately, while 
Group B continued to Inflate Its reports. It is argued that accurate « 
self-reports and self-reWar^s are dependent upon external stimuli. Previous 
studies showing reinforcement ef.fects of self-rewards are analyzed In terms 
of the picesent findings. Implications of the use of self-admlnlstered 
rewards for classroom management are discussed* ^ » • 



76« Speldel, Gisela. Intcuaitat Ion of St^ff Deyelopment and Research; , Desjcrlpt ion 

of the gtaff Development Project In Progress for tHe School -Year 1975-1976 . 

Technlcalyiteport .No.. .62 . Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools. February 
1976. Up. ED 158 .862. 

* * 

This report -from the Kamehameha E^rfy Education Program (KEEPy describes 
the 1975-1976 KEEP staff-development program,, which was designed to integrate 
staff development and research. Specific purposes of the program were: 
(1) to develop j^he abilities of the teaching staff in teaching, consultation, 
and research; (2) to conduct pilot research In effective teaching behaviors 
and methodis in th^e claaaroc^; and (3) t6 generate the groundwork for^ 
broadening the content of KEEP teachers' consultation efforts in the public 
schools. The structure of the program Is outlined, and several projects 
undertaken by participants are described briefly. A preliminary evaluation, 
of program effectiveness Is presented. 
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77. Sueoka. Sarah; And Others. Training of Classroom Relevant Behaviors with 

- the Staats Box." Technical Report No. 9. Hnnnlni .. , Ho^., « i . 

Schools. ^ 1974. 15p. ED 158 836. 

^ » ■ ^ ' 

This case study of a kindergarten boy In the KameKameha Early Education 

Program (KEEP) suggests that specific operant training in school-relevant 

behaviors can f^illtate classroom adjustment if the training is coordinated 

with the regular classroom teacher. The subject, considered unmanageable, ' 

hyperactive, and aggressive by the staff at his preschool, enrolled in the 

KEEP kindergarten and was given simple operant training in ^ "Staats Box" 

apparatus. In the Staats Box technique, the child works alone with the 

teacher outside the classroom. He sits next to a partition containing a 

slot through which 'the teacher (who is vislb^Le to him) drops marbles s- 

Ijpto a jar at appropriate intervals.' The target behaviors— sitting, ^ 

attending,* raising hand and making correct verbal responses— we r^ explained \ 

to the subjecft who was rewarded wfth a marble each time he responded 

appropriately to the teacher's questloi^s. Materials used in the training ^ 

were closely coordinated with the ongoing language experience in the ^ 

regular classroqm. The subject was observed for 20 minutes dally for 10 

days prior to the Staats Box ses^ns, through six days of the training \ 

Itsd^f, and eight days subsequent to the training. Results indicate that \ 

frequencies of the targeG behaviors in the subject's regular kindergarten 

class Increased both during Staats Box trailing and after the end of the 

training, and that the boy successfully adapted to the regular classroom. 



78. 



Tharp, Cathie Jordan. Learn Ing-Te achlne Interactions Among Px>lynesian- 
Hawaijan Children in a School Context; Rationale, Method, and Preliminary 
Results. Technical R eport No. 67 . Honolulu, Hawaii: Kameharoeha Scools. 
November 1976. 16p. ED 158 866. . 

This paper reports. research on interactional patterns associated with - 
teaching and learning among Polynesian-Hawaiian children. Earlier ethnographic 
studies indicate that Hawaiian people may. Employ "sets of learning and 
teaching behaviors that differ widely from those usually used In public 
sWiools. Cotnparlson of videotaped" mother-and-ch lid Interactions of both 
Hawallans and Mldwesterners showed that Hawaiian mothers'used fewer verbal 
•V directions than did Midwestern mothers, although Interac^on rates were the 
, same In both- groups. Children of Hawaiian mothers who were high In verbal 
/ (Erection were more 'advanced In school at the end of the first grade than 
I wire children of Hawaiian mothers who were low In verbal direction. 

V pfcservatlon of Hawaiian child-child classroom Interactions has resulted In 

the Identification of Information-seeking, help-seeking, and teaching 
patterns. Interaction of Hawaiian children is built on mutual Involvement 
in the accomplishment of specific tasks. The rule-stateme'nts and ver- 
bal directions pervasively used by teachers Ih public schools are notably 
absent fron Hawaiian «thlld-ch lid Interactions. Further research Into 
child-child teaching and learning is planned. 
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79, Tharp, Roland G.; Gallimore, Ronald. Consultation and Dlssemiimtlon 
ReSiearch Strategy; 1^74. Technical Report No. 22 . Honolulu, Havrali: 
Kamehame^a Schools.* 1974. I4p. ED 158 847. 

• • L. ' 

This brief report outlines several of the Kamehameha Early Education 
Program (KEEP) dlssemlnatlpn formats completed, underway, or planned* One 
of these, the workshop format, was tested In a training program conducted 
at KEEP over a period of several days. The workshop was designed to teach 
teachers to use motivation* A second dissemination format tested was 
intense long-distance consultation* This type of consultation involved 
visits by participating teachers from the target school for periods of 
two to three days at regular Intervals and three return visits by participating 
teachers from the target school for intensive work in the KEEP demonstration 
classroom* The resldent--teachc^r format was the third dissemination format 
examined* This approach involved the development of a one-semester teacher- 
training program for use with public school teachers i^cr^ere brought Into 
the KEEP demonstration school as full-time teaching staff* "^The final 
dissemination format examined was imlversity instruction* In this approach, 
a brief but Intense work-training session in the KEEP demonstration school 
was included as part «f a university-credit course for teachers* 




80. Tharp, Roland G*; Gallimore, Ronald* KEEP Language Research Strategy * 
' Technical Report No* 14 * Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools* 1974* 
7p* ED 158 840. 



This paper outlines the strategies of Kameham^a Early Education Program 
(KEEP) language research' and briefly reviews the findings through spring 
1974* A major research emphasis has been placed on the assessment of 
Standard English competence of Hawaian school children* ' 

/ ' 

81* Tharp, Roland G*; Gallimore, Ronald* The Uses and Limits of Social Reinforce- 
ment and Indus trlousness for Learning to Read* Technical Report No* 60 * 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Kamehameha Schools* 1976* 32p* E3) 158 86i; 



This report describes a study of the use of social reinforcement to increase 
the industrloushess , and subsequently the reading competence, of children 
in the kindergarten through third-grade classes of the Kamehameha Early 
Education Program (KEEP) demonstration school* Teacher behaviors, pupil 
industrlousness , and pupil reading performance were measurd^d in the KEEP 
school and in classes in five Hawaiian public schools* Comparisons - * 

of these measures demonstrated that KEEP teachers use more praise than 
teachers in the public school classes and that KEEP children are more 
industrious than public school children* There were no concomitant differences » 
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however, tn reading-achievement scores. It is concluded that while 
industrlousness Is important. It Is not a sufficient prerequisite for 
the Improvement of reading skills. It Is suggested that improvement 
In reading achievement will depend on the development of a curriculum 
appropriate for the Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian" populations represented 
In KEEP and In the Hawaiian public schools. 



HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRI6T. TEXAS 



Alston, Herbert L. Flve-Year Forecast of the Number of Hispanic Students 
and the N umber of LESA Students In HISD - K-6. Tltl'e IV-C Pilot Program; 
An Educatlohal Nee dg Projection Model . Houston, Tex.: Houston Independent 
School District. October 1977. 28p. ED 148 172. 



The purpose of this paper Is to forecast the number of Hispanic students 
who will enroll In the Houston^ Independent School District (HISD) In grades 
K through 6 In the next five years and to forecast the number of Llmlted- 
EngUsh-Speaktng Ability (LESA) students who will need apprqprlate educational 
services. These forecasts are made with the use of student-enrollment data 
that Is currently available. The, pr^g/dures are described In detalL. The 
forecasted enrollment of Hispanic students Increases from 31,117 In' 1977-78 
to 42,678 In 1981-82; the forecasted enrollment of Spanish-speaking LESA 
students in^jreases from 9,33'"5 In 1977-78 to 12,803 In 1981-82. These 
forecaster^e based on the enrollment of Hispanic students for the last 
seven years and require the assumption that the enrollment of Hispanic 
students^ will follow the same trend for the next five years. 



Duughtte, Eugene B.; Alston, Herbert L. Revised Technical Manual for the 
Kindergarten Scre ening Inventory. Based on Data from 1975-7^ School Year . 
Houston, Tex.: Houston Independent School District. 1976. 122p. ED 154 000. 

Tht' Board of Kducatlon of the Houston Independent School District, through 
thu Volunteers In Public Schools, organized the Kindergarten Screening 
Project in 1970. The Kindergarten Screening' Instrument (KSI) consists of 
five subscales: (1) the yisual scale measures visual acuity at 20 feet; 
(2) the hearing scale mpasures the child's ability to hear tape-recorded 
words; (3) the eye-hand cgordlnation scale Indicates the coordination 
of visual perception and fine muscles; (4) the language-learning scale la a 
measure of language development In the child's primary language; and (5) 
the gross motor scale measures the use of large muscles In coordinated body 
movement. Both English and Spanish versions are available. This technical 
manual presents data on the reliability of the KSI (split-half reliability, 
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Internal consMtency , test-retest reliability, inter-scores reliability, 
and its validity (content validity, criterion-related predictive validity, 
criterion-related concurrent validity, construct validity, convergent, and 
. dlscriflilnant validity). Information is also included on norm^ intercorrela- 
tion of the subtests, and referrals by sex and ethnic group. 
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84. Blum, Robert E.; Doyle, Linda. A Qualitative Incremental Improvement to 

Reduce Sex Role Stereotyping on the Career Choices of Junior High gtudents . 
• Final Prolece Performance Report . Lakewood, Colo.: Jef fe/rson .County ) 
Public Schools. November 1977. 5lp. ED 151 793. 

w 

I 

"The Now and the Future," a unit that Integrates career development Into 
existing eighth-and ninth-grade lang^uage arts programs , was revised to 
reduce sex-role stereotyping in career«-explorat ion experiences and was 
Implemented in 24 schools • This project-performance report describes the 
major activities involved in revising the curriculum materials and Implementing 
the changes. Activities are divided into five categories: materials 
preparation, Ins^rvlce preparation and delivery, unit ImplCTientat Ion, 
evaluation, and dissemination. Changes and major problems that arose 
during the project are also discussed. A breakdown of project participants, 
sample teacher's guide materials, and a "Sex-Fair Treatment Checklist" used 
to revise the unit materials are included. 



LOUDON BOARD OF EDUJAtlON« ONTARIO^ CANADA 



85. Smythe, P. C. ; And Others. A Survey of i^ttitudes, and Opinions Concern InR 
the French Proicramroes in the London. Public Schools . Resear c h Bulletin Nj^ » 
10 * Ottawa, Ontario: Dept. of the Secretary of State. November 1976. 
270p. ED 155 592. . ^ ' 

A survey was carried out at the request of the London, Ontario, Board of 
Education In order to assess the attitudes of the Ix)ndon community toward 
the public scHool system French program. Thirteen groups were identified 
whose attitudes and opinions concerning French programming were to l)e 
sampl^. Each group received one of the five forms of the questionnaire 
developed to assess feelings ^iu>ncernlng a variety of Issues related to 
French studies. More than 4,500 questionnaires were distributed, with 
return rates for the various groups, ranging frcraa 40 to 96 percent* This 
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report summarizes the more-than-25.000 responses to the questionnaires, 
In both statistical and anecdotal form. The following are among the trends 
revealed In the data: (I) in general, attitudes toward learning French are 
positive; (2) more CTiphasls Is currently placed on reading and writing 
skills than on listening and speaking, ^and most parents and students/ 
would like to see this change; and (3) there Is a feeling among parents, 
students, and teachers that students neted greater exposure to native-speaker 
French. 
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.An Analyais of the Impact of Comp u ter Assisted Instruction on a Program^ 
Designed to AAellor^ the Effects of Racial Isolation In the Los Nleto s 
School District. Los Nletos, CaUf.; Los Nletos Elementary School Dlstr Ic t . 
October 1977. 8Ip. ED 147 395. 

< . 

The Los NfetQs School District In Los Angeles was the first school district 
In the United States to have.tts basic skills program fimpported through 
Intensive use of computers. Through funding under the ^ergency School Aid 
Act (ESAA), the program Is embarking on Its third year. The system Initially 
supported 17 typewriter-style terminals, but before the end of the year the 
number was Increased to 24. The system supported the following courses: 
Arithmetic Proficiency Training Program, Elementary Reading Skills, and 
WRITE. The system was affected by, slow response time and software problems 
and the courses shifted to Elementary Reading Skills (grades 3-6), Elementary 
Arithmetic (Grades 1-7), and Elementary Language Arts (Grades 3-6). In 
the evening hours the system was used with adult reading, math, and language 
skills. Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI), It has been shown, is an 
effect^lVe medium for building Internal control In the child who believes 
that his life is controlled by external forces. It also appears that CAI 
Is a valuable medium of Instruction in school districts thdt are In the 
process of desegregation. Teachers have reported that pupils who have 
been the most difficult to handle appear to be particularly attracted tfo 
thf med lum of CAI . 



Lxci'll ence in Social Ach leveinent . Af feet lve° Learning. Academic Growth . Los 
NlftoH, Calif.: Los Nletos Elementary School District. 1977. 16p. ED 147 389. 

Th^Los Nletos Basic Skills Program was the first program of computer-assisted 
In^structlon funded by the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA). The system 
Itiltlaily supported 17 typewriter-style terminals, but the number was 
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compar>les and the courses changed to the following: Elementary Reading 
Skills (Grades 3-6), Elementary Arithmetic (Graces 1-6), and Elementary 
Language Arts (Grades 3-6) • In the evening hours, the system was used with 
adult reading, math, and language skills* Computer Assisted Instruction 
(CAI) takes over the drlll-and-pract Ice function of teaching- In the Los 
Nletos School District In Los Angeles^ CAI is "being -implemented In five 
schools. Teachers have riemarked on the enthusiasm of the children toward 
the terminals* It seCTis that pupils who have been the most difficult to 
handle are particularly attracted to this medium* It also appears- that CAI 
Is a valuable medl^ of Instruction In school districts that are in 
the process of desegregation* 



88* Hoversteln, Gloria H* Test of Auditory Comprehenslbn (TAC) for Hearing 
\ Impaired Pup ll8~ReI lability and Validity Study - Sacramento, Calif*: 
/ California State Dept* of Education* August 1977* 49p* ED 155 197* 



The Test of Auditory Comprehension (TAC), one component of the Auditory 
Skills Instructional Planning System, Is a ccmiprehenslve test Instrument 
designed for individual use with hear Ing* Impaired pupils, four through 
twelve years of age, for assessing receptive auditory functioning* Included 
In the TAC are 10 discrete subtests measuring auditory abilities In three 
major areas: discrimination, memory sequencing, and f Igure^ground* TAG 
reliability was derived from the test results of 82- hearing-impaired pupils 
who were retested with the TAC within a two- to threes-week period after 
Initial testing; a reliability coefficient of *98 was obtained* In_ addition 
variability was studied with 60 pupils, aiw no significant differences i? 
among examiners \^re found* TAC validity was obtained from the results of 
750 hearing-Impaired pupils from 29 schools and districts across the 
country* Results of data analysis, as well as evaluations of the TAC by 
participating audlologlsts, demonstrated its validity* Normative data were 
compiled for this sample, grouped by age and degree of hearing loss* 
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89* Milwaukee ESEA Title VII BlltoRual/BlcuUural Education Program^ 1976t 1977 * 
Milwaukee, Wis*: Milwaukee Public Schools Wisconsin* Dept* of Educational 
Research and Program Assessment. 1977* 150p. ED 151 409* 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin, public school pupils In the 1976-77 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Bllingual/Blcultural Education 
Program varied In language dominance from monolingual English to various 
degrees of blllnguallsm to monolingual Spanish* The program goals suggest 
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that the '594 elraientary pupils wllj. pursue their studies with about 
equal ease in their first and second languages by the end of grade six, 
and the 212 secondary students will Increase their comraunicat icq skills 
In Eitglish and Spanish. In the developmental .model, bilingual- teachers' 
present the regular curricula in both Spanish and English *in a K-12 program 
that emphasizes Hispanic culture. ' The evaluation covers academic language 
skills; student, teacher and parent attitudes; and at the secondary level, 
career orientation and typliig. skills. The major end-of-year findings ' 
are cited, and tl?e results of six related studies are given.. In addition, 
recomn^ndations for the 1977-1978 Bilingua-iyMciiltural Program are offered. 
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Asplund, Bennett; Benolken/ David . aryant^unlor High School Concentrated 
Education Center Reading Program . Minneapolis; Minn*: Minneapolts Publiq 
Schools. 1974. 28p. ED 151 729.^ / 
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This report. Included In "Effect/ve Reading Programs* .. describes a 
Title I sequential reading support program for educationally disadvant- 
aged junlor^lgh school- students and analyzes the vocabulary tind reading 
comprehension test result s-^6?VtJvts program for the school year 1972-1973. 
After group and individual pretesting In reading and math, students were 
assigned to the following groups: those lacking word or letter recog- 
nition, those lacking reading comprehension, those reading at the fifth- 
grade level who needed readlng-grade-leveT Improvement, and those reading 
within a year of grade level who required no special program. The reading 
teachers of the support team offered services within* the classroom setting 
and on^ an Individual basis every hour* of the school day* In addition, 
staffing with the student, the classroom teacher, and other Involved 
personnel was a key element In the Individualized program* After eight 
months, the Gates-MacCltiltle Vocabulary and Comprehension tests were 
administered to both Tl^le I and non-Title I students In grades seven 
through nine. Generally, Title I students Increased In grade level from 
five to eight months. The report includes six tables of test results 
and an analysis of each table. 
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Mlrkln, Phyllis K. ; Hlgglns, Paul S. Title I Neglected and Dellngi 
Program In Minneapolis; A Critique of the Present Eval^uatlon Requ: 



luent 

^ . tlregm^nts 

and a Proposal for Future Evaluation . .Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Dept. of Research and Evaluation. November 1976. 82p. 
ED JLA7 933. 
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An Independent research consultant was retained tl||descrlbe the ^jjpera- 
tlon of the Minneapolis Public Schools' Title I programs for Negle^t^d 
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and Delinquent (N & D) children, to critique the current methods used 
to evaluate N & D programs, and to suggest Improved evaluation methods 
for the future. This publication consists of two parts; a preface and 
Interpretative summary prepared by a member of the district's research 
and evaluation department, and the consultant s report. The consultant's 
report, which makes up most of the publication, is divided into three 
^ parts. Part I reviews the qurrent regulations for Title I N & D evaluation 

and concludes that present procedures do not result In acc^^rate selection 
of students for programs or adequate evaluation of program effects. 
Part 2 proposes needs-assessment and evaluation procedures that are Integrated 
* to pro.vlde continuous f/edback on student and program achievement. Part 3 
discusses the cost of Implementing Data Based Program Modification. 
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92. Report of, the Tasic Force on Teacher ^valuation. Preliminary Report. 
^ Rockville, Md.: Ilo^&tgoraery County Public Schools. July 1972. 32p 
* ED 148 732. " 



This document, reporting on the findings of the Montgomery County, , 
. Maryland, PubllqjySchool System Task Force on Teacher Evaluation, presents 
an overall' view -of teacher evaluation (rationale, purposes, and objectirves) , 
criteria for Judging teacher effectiveness, methods for as9urlng quality 
control, and Implementation procedures. Teacher effectiveness Is rated 
. A' according to teacher performance on 11 behavior Indices, each oi^whlch 
^ Is Illustrated by from four to seven behavior Indicators. Evaluation 
Instruments, worksheets, at^d evaluation schedules are suggested. 



. MOUNT .DIABLO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA . 



93. Gage, Thomas E. A Report on th^ Evaluation of Pilot English Selective 
Courses In the Mount DlabJ.o Unified School l)lstrict> Concord, Calif.: 
Mouht Diablo Unified School District. 1971. 107p. ED 978 438. 

This report discusses tHe rfesults of an evaluation of 11 high school 
elective, ungraded English courses offered by the Mount Diablo School 
District In California. The courses were evaluated by classroom teachers 
and administrators on the basis of modifications of nine of the twelve 
hypotheses derived from studies by Squire and Applebee regarding the 
characteristics that should be found in superior English programs* The 
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courses were: the literature of fantasy, black literature, Russian 
literature, literary classlds. Bible as literature, short story develop- 
mental reading, the film, speed readAig, humorous literature, and appUed 
English. Appendixes include: (1) a description of the ungraded English 
programs;. (2) the evaluation assignment. (3) the nine hypotheses used 
in evaluating the courses, (4) the procedure for evaluation of the courses. 
C3) the classroom observation form. 'and (6) the student responses to 
English courses. 



94. SchevlU. Helen Shaner. Longitudinal Kindergarten-First Grade Perceptual 
^^^^y- — Temporal Ordering and First Grade Reading . Concord, Calif.': 
Mount Diablo Unified School District. February 1973. 27p. ED 078 907. 

This report investigates perceptual functioning in the kindergarten-first 
grade period for slow- and average-maturing children. Two sets of auditory 
and visual tasks were devised: (1) Identifying the first of an ordered 
pair of lights or tones when speed of presentation was a factor; and 
(2) categorizing each stimulus signal either by a uni- or dual response. 
Consistent patterns of behavior were found for each group of children 
when reading readiness scores, grade level, and sensory modality were 
the crucial variable. Deficiencies in auditory, but not visual, perceptual 
encoding were found in slow learners'' first-grade performance. 



95. Wall. Harvey R. ; Reasoner, Robert W. Team Teaching. A Descriptive and 
Evaluative S tudy of a Program for the Primary Grades. Concord. Calif.: 
Mount Diablo Unified School District. February 1962. 140p. ED 027 083. 

Team teachlhg was Introduced in a summer academic program for grades 
one through three In Concord, Callfor^tla. Each team was composed of ' 
three or four teachers and a teacher aide., A total of 410 children were 
assigned to four teams, and curriculum was* basically enrichment-oriented ' 
with assistance for those with remedial- problems. THfe curriculum included 
reading, mathematics, music. Spanish, social studies, art, physical 
education, and folk dancing. After a period of experimenting with organiza- 
tion, teams developed creativity, flexibility, and productivity by adapting 
scurrlculura to emerging needs of the children. The principal's role of 
coordinator strengthened interpersonal relationships within teams. This 
<< document describes and evaluates the program. 
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96. A Comprehensive Ocgupattonal Education System. Research and Experimentation 
in a Career Development Center. Volume I. Planning a Comprehensive 
Occupational Education. System jor a Major Metropolitan Area. " Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: New York City Board of Education. August 1977. 62p. ED 147 494.. 

Intended primarily for directors of occupational education in large <Qltles, 
this document presents suggested guidelines for the development of a 
comprehensive occupational education system (COES) based upon the COER 
(Comprehensive Occupation Education Research) Project model developed in 
New York City. After describing the background, objectives, and implementa- • 
tlon of the COER Project, and briefly explaining the systems approach to • 
planning, the recommended action steps for planning such a system are 
•t presented under the following 12 major divisions: a comprehensive occupational 
education plan for a major metropolitan area; occupational education and 
labor-market needs ; 'curriculum development coordinating — involvement, 
business, industry, labor, the community; public .attitudes ; vocational 
guidance, counseling, placenent and follow-up; personnel development; 
articulation; monitoring and evaluation; remediation; handicapped and 
bilingual; and planning alternative facilities for comprehensive occupational 
education:^ career development center, Finally, guidelines for planning 
a career d^plopment center facility are presented. 




97. A Comprehensive Occupational Education Syst i gm; Research and Plan for a 

Comprehensive Occupational Education System In «ew York Clt v^s Borough of 
the Bronx . Brooklyn, N.Y.: New York City Board of Education, Division of 
Educational Planning and Support. August 1977. 422p. ED 147 495. 

Designed to gather and analyze the 'Information needed to develop a plan for 
a model ccsnprehenslve occupational, education system (GOES), this research 
project Is reported In Hve chapters. Chapter 1 provides an overview of 
the project, which conducted In the borough of the Bronx in New 
York City because this area exemplifies the problems of urban education and 
has a high unemployment rate for minority teenagers. Chapter 2 defines the 
existing occupational education delivery system, identifies the unnjet 
ne^ds of. the target population, and provides an analysis of the labor 
market. Chapters 3 and 4 present the plan for a COES and its exponent 
parts: a career development center (CDC), a centralized Information 
systdn, and a career guidance system* Organized schemes for both a COES 
and a CDC are , presented , as veil as sections dealing with facilities 
planning, transportation and scheduling patterns, curriculum development, 
and coordination with buslness/industry/labor/community . The final chapter 
presents the conclusions and recommendation of the COER Project (CoB^)re- 
henslve Occupational Education Research). Suggested guidelines for developing 
such a systan In other large cities are Included In a cOTipanion document. 
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98. Echtemacht. Gary. BCRMD Progr am for Multiply Handicapped Pupils; 
. ^valuation Report. Sch ool Year 1975-lQ7ft .- Rr^oVi^; « v . m^., yrrV 
City Board of Education. 1976. \ 37p. ED 148 062. 

Presented is an evaluation of a program that provided supplementary . 
prereadlng and mathematics instruction to multiply handicapped children 
.(physically and mentally handicapped) In six elementary and two Inter- 
mediate schools. It is explained that students were Individually instructed 
on objectives that they failed on the McGraw HUl'Test of Basic Experiences 
(TOBE). Results of the TOBE language and mathematics test are said to 
Indicate that 70 percent of the students achieved mastery in at least 
five language and math objectives. Data on student performance Include the 
distribution of percentage level of mastery of Instructional objectives. 
Eight recommendations are made. Including minor expansion of the program, 
review of the TOBE, and maintenance of student performance data. 



99. Forlano, George. Family Living. Including Sex Education . Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
New YorK City Board of Education, Bureau of Educational Research. Aucust 
1970. liOp. ,ED 156 729. * * 

This volume describes and evaluates 21 selected New York City Board of 
Education Umbrella Programs for the 1974-1975 school year. The programs 
Include: (1) the parent resource center; (2) the teacher self-help program; 
(3) the East Harlen pre-klndergarten center; (4) the Brooklyn College 
volunteer program, tutoring program, (5) the parent education for pupU 
progress program, (6)' the career awareness program, (7) teaching English 
to adults in their homes, (8) advanced reading development, (9) the parent 
orlentat'lon program, (10) community and school education development, (11) 
basic skills after school fqr pre-klndergarten, (12*) the Goddard-Rlverslde 
Educational camp, (13) the Afro-American history caravan, (14) the mental 
hygiene- Unguis tic reading program, (15) the High Rock educational program, s 
(lb) pictures as a basis for teaching reading, (17) developing an Informal 
parents group, (18) perceptual conditioning for decoding, (19) reading 
and language, (20) project minlteacher. and (21) the parent chlia'orlen- 
tatlon program. 



100. Mlnton, Judith. Summer I97k Program for Deaf Children; Evaluation 
Report, Evaluation P eriod. July 2-August 13, 1976. Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
New York City Board of Education. 1976. 24p. ED 148 963. 
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The evaluation of a summer project for 110 deaf children (5-14 yeara 
old) describes findings In terms of project objectives. Analysis of 
objectives Is said to Indicate that Intellectual growth took place fdr 
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most of the students during the program and that the success ratio for 
achlwlng mastery was high. Eight recomii«ndatlons are. listed. Including 
greater emphasis on languagp-orlented objectives. Statistical data on 
student performance Is appended. 



ORLEANS PARISH SCHOOL BOARD. LOUISIANA 



101. Suhor, Charles. Mass Testing In Composition; Is It Worth Doing Badly? 
New Orleans, La.; New Orleans Public Schools, Division of Instruction. 
June 1977. 27p. ED 147 807. 

# 

In attempting to meet school-board mandates for competency-based testing 
In exposition, educators must devise the most acceptable testing programs 
they can. This paper describes a design (the Paul Dlederlch system) 
for testing 'students' writing skills, whUh yields statist Ically reliable 
data on individual students, and reports on a New Orleans project in 
which the Dlederlch system was implonented in one mi^ddle school, three 
Junior high schools, and three senior ^hlgh schools. The paper exi^lains 
the program procedures, which Involve the collection of four writing 
samples from each a;tudent and the rating of the papers by. eight teachers 
during a school year. It points out some useful data that emerged frOTi 
, the testing program, and notes its effectiveness as an Inservlce tool. 

The paper also points out problems In administering the program, wjilch led 
to the conclusion that the total design Is not practical for mass testing 
' purposes. The paper then shows how a modified version of the Dlederlch 
system was devised for use in New Orleans schools. In the modified 
design, the total student population in each school Is^ tested only once. 
Test scores are used. In conjunction with teacher recommendations, 
as the basis fqr placing students with poor writing skills in remedial 
programs. 
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102. AlterHative Programs; School District of Philadelphia . Philadelphia, 
Penn.: Philadelphia School Distirict. 1977. 63p^ ED 150 747. 



Program Descriptions for the Philadelphia school district's 102 alternative 
elonentary and secondary programs constitute the bulk 'of this booklet. 
Descriptions Include Information on number of students^ grade levels, 
administrative staff, and program purposes. A brief summary of the 
evaluation of alternative education programs, and criteria for alternative 
program proposals are also included. 
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103. Bass, Aaron. Study of Parent Involveme nt In Earlv Childhood Education 
Programs, Report #7844. Philadelphia. Penn,; Philadelphia Public 
ED 152 406*^'^''''' of Research and Evaluation. October 1977. 83p 
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This report pKyents a broad preliminary exaoination of parent involvement 
in eight early-childhood-educatlon programs in the School District of 
Philadelphia: Child Care, Follow Through, Follow Through Expansion, Get 
aec Day Care, Kindergarten, Parent Cooperative Nursaries , Preklndergarten 
Head Start, and Primary Skills. Data were collected, from September 1976 
through May 9977, using' a reporting form developed for the evaluation. 
Questionnaires were completed by people in different Job classifications 
Ueachers, social workers, parent advisory committee chairpersons, and so 
on . Data collected include. rabe of questionnaire return, function of the 
main parent group, extent of parent participation In meetings, parent 
voluliteer time, and types of volunteer roles. Results showed a tendency 
tor program-specific organizations to view their major function' as partici- 
pating in and/or planning educational activities, while programs without 
specific parent organizations tended to view their major function as fund 
raising. The appendixes, which constitute more than half of the document, 
contain The Quarterly Parent Involvement Questionnaire and data-for each 
of the eight programs reviewed. 



And Others. Evaluation of Career Education Projects . ' 
1^76-1977. Reftort ^7829. Philadelphia, Penn.: Philadelphia School T 
District, Office of Research and Evaluation. January 1978. 187p. ED 156 697. 

Evaluations of 30 career-education projects in the School District of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are contained in .this report. Fifteen of the 
projects concern classroom or shop instruction, six concern development 
and/or field testing of curriculum materials, and the remainder involve 
•. staff development, installation of shop equipment, job placement , guidance 
, programs, and a vocational education research project. Each evaluation 

covers a project description and history, project objectives as stated in^ 
the proposal, project Implementation, evaluation questions, attainment qf^ 
objectives, and conclusions and recommendations. Projects concerned with 
InstrucElon cover a range of subjects including warehouse and office 
practices, transcription skills, distributive education, consumerism, 
re^taura^jt practices, crafts, homemaking, and factory <hrk. Curriculum- * . 
de;yelopment prpjects reflect an empWls on ^individualized instruction and 
Involve business, distributive and cooperative education, home economics, 
career exploration and planning, and automotive shop. Three job placement 
projects were also evaluated, as well as three programs involving career 
awareness and pre-employment counseling. These projects included medical 
laboratory experience at a local hospital and vocational guidance experience 
in specially equipped buses. Among project participants were disadvantaged, 
pregnant, and orthopedlcally and mehtal^ handicapped students, as well as 
parents and staff members . . Included also is the Valuation of a three-year 
project designed to develop a- classroom model for adjusting curriculum, 
facilities, and personnel in vocational training programs. * t 
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Evaluation of Title I ESEA Prolect8# 1976-^1977; Abstracts, Report 



#77139 . Philadelphia, Penn*: Philadelphia School District, Office of 
Research and Evaluation* ACfgust 1977# .159p. ED 156 702. 



^ Abstracts of Title I Elementary -and Secondary Education Act project 
evaluations conducted during the 1976**'77 academic year in the Scfiool 
District of Ftiiladelphia, Pennsylvania, are compiled in this volume. 
Information concernin0current management information, observed activities » 
attainment of objectives, and program impact is provided for each project. 
The abstracts also describe project operating years, grades budget, and 
services provided. Two series of comprehensive projects were aimed at 
reducing deficiencies in basic reading and o^thematics skills in kindergarten 
through twelfth-grade students. These projects encompassed individualized 
instruction, parental involvement, skills -centers , mathematics specialists, 
activity-centered instruction for educable retarded children, and resource 
teachers* Remedial assistance in computational skills was provided 
through classroom, tutorial, and individualized instruction. Other 
projects involved introducing students to world affair^ and global problems, 
summer reading readiness , counseling services, aide instrt|ction, institutions 
for neglected and delinquent bilingual education, an Indiv^idualized * 
education center, irrtensive reading for secondary students, affective 
education, axid alternative ptograms. Suimner components of Title I projects 
are briefly abstracted. ^ 

Evaluation pf Title I ESEA Projects, 1976-1777: Technical Reports . 

Report #77140 > Hilladelphia , Penn.: Philadelphia ^School District, Office 

of Research and Evaluation. November 1977. 254p. ED 156 701. ^ 

This volume (rompiles technical reports of Title I Elementary and S6(fondary 
Education Act project evaluations conducted during the 1976-77 academic 
year in the School District of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The reports 
lnc|.ude rationale, expected outcomes, mode of operation, previous evaluative 
findings, current Implementation, and attainment of objectives for each 
project. A series of comprehensive mathematics projects dealt with 
educable retarded and Title I students in grades 2-12, and focused on 
^remedial assistance In computational skills through classroom, tutorial, 
V ^nd Individualized instruction* Included was a project to reduce mathematics* 
skill deficiencies in grades 2-6 by providing the schools with mathematics 
resource teachers. A series of comprehensive reading projects provided 
similar remedial Instruction. Other projects involved intensive reading, 
bilingual education, counseling, computer-assisted instruction, skill 
and learning centers, a multimedia center^ and neglected and delinquent 
children; A project to provide high school students with cultural and 
curricular enrichment to motivate them to seek postsecondary education, 
and a project employing local residents as school-community coordinators 
were also evaluated. Suimner components of Title I projects are also 
examined* Favorable learning environmenta t reversal of some student . 
underachievement trends, and * increased parental participation are attributed 
to Philadelphia's' Title I projects. 
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107. Flggures, Cleo. Report of Early Childhood Programs Health Services 
1976-1977 , Report #7842 . Philadelphia, Penn.: Philadelphia School 
District, Office of Research and Evaluation. October 1977. 36p. ED 152 402. 

This teport briefly describes the health (medlcar, dental, and psychological/ 
mental health) services of five School District of Philadelphia early-child- 
hood programs: Child Care, Get Set Day Care, Parent Cooperative Nurseries, 
Preklndergarten Head Start, and Follow Through. Programs with and without 
mand'ated health ccHnponents are Included. Detailed information on the 
health components of three of these programs is given In three separate 
appendixes, each Including a narrative exp^latnlng the type of health care 
given, providers of care, ^nd number of pupils served. Data Indicate that 
although there Is wide varlat-lon In the way health care Is delivered to 
the students, common characteristics do exist among the progfams which 
allow for the delivery of blrallar services. Based on the cumulative 
^- Lnformat Ion, problems with vision, hearing, and nutrition (growth) 
wi're Identified as prevalent among children in all the prograns* Results v 
are discussed and recommendations are made. 

% 

% 
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108. CodcWln, Judy; Prusso, Kenneth W. Report of Early Childhood Education 
Programs St aff Development. Voluroe I and Volume II qiy>pendlxe8) . Report 
^ 7843 . Philadelphia, Penn.: Philadelphia School District, Office of 
Research and Evaluation. October 1977. 176p. ED 152 398. 

This report describes a survey of instructional staff in eight School 
District of Philadelphia early-childhood education programs regarding 
their views of staff-development activities. The programs were: Child 
Care, Original Follow Through, Follow Through Expansion, Get Set Day Care, ' 
Kindergarten, Parent Cooperative Nurseries, Preklndergarteif Head Start, 
and Primary Skills. Supervisory personnel, teachers, assistant teachers, 
and aides crmiplet!ed one of two comprehensive staff development questionnaires 
investigating such areas as: types of ongoing staff development provided 
by supervisors, staff attendance at workshops, staff satisfaction with 
devt lnpment activities, and the impact of , staff development on classroom 
practices. Dat^ were collected In the spring of 1977. Quest Unnaire 
response rates are discussed and major staff development characteristics 
are examined across the eight programs in terms of supervi^sory staff 
^ rt'sponses, and teacher, assistant te'ache^;, and aide responses. T^ie 
appendixes, which Constitute the bulk of the document, coiftSln the two 
questionnaires and a summary of responses for each progz:am. 
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109. Prusso, Kenneth W. PreklnderRarten Head Start Evaluation Year End Report 
1976-1977* Report # 7808 . Philadelphia, ^Penn. : Philadelphia School 
District, Office of Research and Evaluation. July 1977. 79p. ED 152 399. 

^ ' 

This report Is a compilation of Information on the educational parent 
Involvement, health services, social services, and staff-development 
componentS/of Preklndergarten Head Start, a School District of Philadelphia . 
child-development preschool pr^ogram for children of low-Income families. 
Instructional models used In the ^program were Bank Street, Motitessorl, ^ ^ 
Behavioral Analysis, Open Classroom, and Responsive Learning. Children's 
development was documented by teachers using checklists in seven areas: 
gross motor,, fine motor , manipulation, writing, social, self-help, language, 
and cognition. Information on the program was gathered through various 
; instruments involving direct observation, opinion surveys, and summary 
documents. While all groups of children were found to show increases in 
their developmental skills, different developmental "profiles" were found 
for the different instructional models. The majority of the 830 children 
In the program were screened for a variety of health problems, and 
most of those who were found to be In n*eed were treated. Nlnaty**three ^ ' 
percent of the 700 families with children In the program were Identified 
as needing help of a social-service nature, and nearly 75 percent of 
the families so Identified .received help. Parents participated in a 
variety of center activities* Staff workshops were reported to affecjp 
classroofti practices. Appendixes contain evaluation forms and observation 
data. 



110. Schelner, Louis* Project PEACH; A Prescriptive Educational Approach for 
Children with Handicaps. E.S.E.A. - Title VI-B* 1976-1977. and Appendix * 
Report tf7715A . Philadelphia, Penn. : Philadelphia School District, Office 
of Research and Evaluation. February 1978. 403p. ED 159 208. 



The School District of Ph iladelpbla, through its Prescriptive Educational 
Approach to<;hlldren with Handicaps (PEACH) Project, funded under E.S..E.A* 
Title VI-B, provided diagnostic, referral, and prescriptive educational 
services for preschool children between the ages* of 3 and 4.7 years. 
Priority was given to those children who were most, severely handicapped 
and closest to school age. A public-awareriefs campaign was conducted to 
locate and identify handicapped children and to. inform parents of the 
services available. Children were evaluated by a mult idlsciplinary team 
of specialists, and an Individual Education Program was then written, 
"^he staff assumed responslblity for finding aa appropriate placement, for 
each child diagnosed as, handicapped, in a preschool agency'-sponsored 
progrw; home instruct ion; a Family Service program; or the Preschool 
Speech and Hearing prT^am. Six of the seven major objectives of the 
PEACH program were fully Implemented. Problems Included the cumbersome 
manual system of storing data on the children and the low stdff productivity 
in handling cases. Extensive Information is provided regarding goal 
accomplishment, and a large number of memoranda, press releases, forms, 
and activity reports are appended^. 
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Sllbermann. David J. The First U se of tiie Learning Accomplishment Profile 
CLAP) In Preklnderaar ten Head Start 1976-1977. Report » 77137 . Philadelphia. 
Penn.! Philadelphia School District, Office of Research and Evaluation. 
May 1977. 23p. ED 150 149. 

Prekindergarten Head Start teachers were trained to administer the Learning 
Accomplishment Profile (LAP), an objective checklist of development in 
seven areas: gross motor, fine motor manipulation, wrltihg, social, 
self help, cognitive, and language skills. Data were collected from 
separate groups of three-, fottr-, and five-year old children to ascertain 
how well .the Instrument differentiated between age groups and how consistently 
items were administered fjrom site to site. A questionnaire administered 
to these^teachers showed generally positive attitudes toward the LAP, and 
showed that the instrument provided useful Information although further 
revision was recommended. * 



fii^^y^?^""*^^^^"** Report on Early Childhood Programs Social Services 
1976-1977. Report 0 7841. Philadelphia, Penn.: Philadelphia School 
District, Office of Research and- Evaluation. October 1977. . 49p. ED 152 401.- 

Thts report describes the nature and extent of formal social-service 
support provided to families with children enrolled in one of the follow^ng 
School District of Philadelphia early-childhood programs: Child Care, ' 
Follow Through, Get Set Oay Care, and Prekindergarten Head Start. This 
report covers the period September 1, 1976 through June 30, 1977. In the 
body of the paper, coroprefjenslve summary data for all programs Is presented. 
In the appendixes, each prograA is discussed individually and specific 
data relating to each program site are presented. Data include the nature 
of contacts between parents and social service workers (home visits, phone 
contacts), percentage of families Identified as needing help, and the 
percentage of these families provided with help. Data indicate that the 
patterns of social service worker-parent contacts show considerable 
variation acrossr programs In both pattern and extent of contacts. 



Strandmark, John F.; And Others. Building Experience-Based Career Education: 
First Year Evaluatio n Report 1976-1977 . Philadelphia, Penn.: Philadelphia 
School District. August 1977. 123p. ED 150 294. 

<» 

^ .» ' 

A third-party evaluation was conducted after the first year of the 
Building- Experience-Based Career Education project (BEBCE). BEBCE is a 
planned adaptation of the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory model 
(NWREL) to meet the needs of students In Philadelphia and to assist high 
school students In successful transition to adulthood. Career development. 
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life Skills, and basic skills are ^phaslzed as well as extensive student 
exposure and experience In the comminlty through seven Individualized 
learning activities: career explorations, investigations, projects, 
life competencies, student journals, employer seminars, and term papers. 
Data are provided concerning five process objectives (selection and 
preparation of staffs preparation of learning resources, selection of 
students, preparation of student learning plans, implementation of learning 
activities), and concerning student outccmes and participant-perceived 
effects. In addition, the evaluators addressed the area of -avoidance of 
sex-^role stereotyping in the progra&I Recomi^ndat ions made Included the ^ 
following: Increase nontradltlonal career opportunities and role models 
for students and provide additional staff training In sex fairness and in 
individualization of lnstru(*t ion. 

114. Title I ESEA Pro.lects; Digest of Annual Evaluation. Supplementary 

Edition 1977-1978 . Philadelphia, Penn.: Philadelphia School District, 
' Office of Research and Evaluation. March 1978. 79p. RD 157 931. 

/ 

This supplement provides a historical summary, for the Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, dchools of the key findings In the Annual Evaluations of each 
Elementary and Secondary Edafcatlon Act Title I project since 1975. The 
1977-1978 management Information, the key findings for 1975-1976 and 
1976-1977, as well as the preliminary findings for 1977-1978 are Included. 
The preliminary findings are not Intended as a summatlve evaluation of any 
project. Summatlve evaluation findings will be Included in a later 
feport. Projects described here Include: Affective Education, Alternative 
Programs, Benchmark, Bilingual Education, Project Bridge, Comprehensive 
Mathematics Project, Comprehensive Reading Project, Computer-Assisted 
Instruction, Counseling Services, Education In World Affairs, English as a 
Second Language, Project Follow Through, Institutions for Neglected and 
Delinquent Children, Learning Centers/ Motivation, ^^Iltimedla Center, 
School Comiminity Coordinator, Summer Special EducaJilon, Elementary Mathematics 
Classroom Aides, and Preschool Child Development Project. 



PHOENIX ONIFIED SGHDQI^ DISTRICT . ARIZONA 



115. Woods, Carol L. ; And Others. Evaluation Report of the ESEA Title I Part 
B Pilot Kindergarten ProRrmn. 1976-1977 .. Phoenix, Arizona: Phoenix 
Elementary" School Die trie;:. 1977. 68p. ED 148 479. 

This report presents an evaluation of an ESEA Title I Pilot Kindergarten 
Program In Phoenix, Arizona. The three-month project Involved an extended 
/day program for eight kindergarten classes froa five schools during 
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the 1976-1977 school year. The report Is organized Into five sections. 
Section I presents the Student Performance Results. These results represent 
the percentage of gain In scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test Level 
I from the li^glnnlng to the end of the three-month program for the five 
target schools considered separately and as a unit. Section II presents 
the Parent Survey Results. These results represent parent responses to a 
pre- and post-program survey of parent attitudes towards parent-child 
activities ana child behavior, both In the program and In the home. | 
Section Illy^rent Comments, presents lists of comments made by parents 
after partiS^atlon In the Instructional activities of the kindergarten 
classroom* "Section IV presents the Educational Variable Survey Results. 
These results represent each .teacher's responses to questions related to 
his or her Instructional program. Section V dlescrlbes the recommendations 
for tffe continuation of the program baWxi-&»-^e evaluation results and 
the opinions of the teachers and parents. The appendixes to the paper 
Include copies of the Parent Survey Form and of the Educational Variable 
Survey Form. " * 



PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOLS. CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 



116. Brody, yiola; And Others. Sourcebook for Finding Your Way to Helplntt" 
Young Ch ildren Through Developmental Play . Clearwater, Fla. : Pinellas 
County District School Board. 1976. Tip. ED 150 763. ^ 

This Is a sourcebook for the developmental play program, a relationship- 
focused, activity-based Intervention program for learning problem-^, 
behavior problem-. Head Start-, and normal children (twp to ^Ix years 
old), and a training model In child development and parenting for participating 
adults. Following an Introductory section are descr/lpt Ions of the 
program's goals and rationale (Including the stlmulitlon of child-adult 
attachment behavior); structure and {irogram participants; goals and stages/ 
of one-to-one child-adult play; suggested one-to-one activities to encourage 
and establish physical contact, to encourage fantasy, to establish 
relationships with other one-to-one partners, and to help the adult ■ 
respond to the child's cues; goals, stages, and activities for circle-time- 
play; goals, stages, and activities for juice time; songs for developmental 
play; selection, training, and development of program adults; and assessment 
methods and behavioral changes associated wUh developmental play. A 
final section covers such areas as selection of schools, equipment," 
and space requirement, selection of adults and children, communication with 
parents, and some potential problems. Appendixes Include stat 1st leal data 
showing the effectiveness of developmental play programs, suggestions for, 
scales used, quotes from participating adult?, and sample handouts. 
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PORTIAKD PUBLIC SCHOOLS. MAINE 



I 17. Singh, Balwant; And Others. Developaent and Analysis of the "Reeponslbillty" 
^ Test. Portland, Maine: Portland Public Schools. 22p. ED 154 037. 



The Responsibility Test measures the secondary school student's level of 
knowledge (remembering or recall, understanding- and thinking;^ of ^social 
responsibility, the benefits and costs of types of< fUtfllfenslbllity , ^he 
conditions and conflicts of responsblllty « and ways oF providing responsible 
behavior, ^consists of 21 mult Iple^^cho ice items, five true-^false items, ^ 
and two essay-type items. The teat, summary statistics, item' statistics, 
and the answer key are included. 



PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT IJ, OREGON 



118. An Analysis of Cluster Program Needs in the Portland Public S'chools . 
Por^and, Ore.: Portland Public Schools. January 1977. 46p. ED M7 521. 

This report presents an updated review of employment projection and % 
supply data as related to current job cluster progr^ enrollment , in the 
Portland,., Oregon, School District. The methods for gathering the data 
are described and estimates for future enrolli^nt needs are recomircnded 
for 18 occupational clusters • Three-fourths of the report is contained 
in an appendix that presents charts and data on Portland-area ei&ployment 
estimates, growth estimates,^ average cluster enrollment, cluster completlonst 
estimated enrollment needs, major areas of employment and estimated 
growth, and 1975-76 school and community profiles of Portland-area high 
schools. Occupational &nployment Statistics (OES) Title cluster assignments 
are klso listed* 

1 19. Design and Field Testing of a Systematic Procedure for Evaluating Vocational 
Programs. Final Report . Portland, Ore.: Portland Public Schools. June 
1975. 61p. ED 150 296. 



The purpose of the project was to design and field-test a system for 
evaluating the adequacy of the vocational curriculum utilized by the 
VocafTonal Village, an alternative school for the training of Individuals 
who have experienced failure in other educational models, and which will 
assess the degree of congruence between instructional curriculum and 
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inaustrlal needs. Representatives of business and industry were advisory 
committee members In each of the program clusters (industrial mechanics, . 
marketing, food services, health occupations, office occupations, and 
welding/sheet metal). Pour roles were assumed by committee members: 
(1) assist In determining level and kinds of entry-level jobs available to 
graduates and delineating the personal and technical sftllls required for 
tHbse positions; (2) assist in identifying and developing the criteria for 
assessing students' skills; (3) assist In Implementing the evaluation 
procedures developed on the basis of the perf ormance\ritef la; and 
(A) provide recommendations for program modification S-the bdsls of the 
evaluative results.. Although there was some initial difficulty in orienting 
committee members and instructors, the design was formulated and pilot 
tested during the 1974-75 school year. Final results are yet to be 
seen, but Initial Indications of the project's Impact upon the vocational 
curriculum are positive. Steps are being planned for follow-up and 
revision of the evaluation procedures. The report Includes a description 
of the Vocational Village program, project operational procedures, a 
reiwrt of the'status of the pilot testing, and preliminary conclusions. 



^nsen.' Joe bI Quality Con trol in Title T Evaiaatlont Problems and 
/Approaches. Poland, Ore.: Portland Public Schoot District. March , 
1977. 16p. EI)^55 193. 

Educational program evaluation is subject to' many difficulties. Some 
conceptual problems are: understanding .of decisions to be made, adequate 
definition, consensus on values and criteria, coordination among adminstra- 
tlve levels, ai)d use of an appropriate evaluation model. Technical 
problems Include. poor dffta collection, faulty analysis, and inappropriate 
Inferences. Elementary, and Secondary Education Act Title I program's " 
have been closely regulated , but this has not eliminated the difficulties 
of evaluation, -therefore, the Portland, Oregon, Public Schools established, 
as a function of the central Evaluation Department, the responsibility of 
auditing the evaluations J)erformed in each of the three subdlstrlcts. 
Professional standards for evaluating data, methodology, and reporting 
were developed in cooperation with the ^subdlstrlcts and published as 
formal guidelines. Although the auditing procedure was planned to consist 
of three stages, only two stages were actually completed:, the review and 
critique of the design and Instrumentation, and the review and critique of 
the final evaluation report. Time constraints prevented completion of 
the second stage, monitoring of the data-collection activities. Suggestions 
for successful auditing are Included: these guidelines describe personnel 
selection; effective Communication'; systematic standards; and administrative 
support. 
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12 !• Models for the 4?8e of a Data Base in Planning State and Local Vocational 
ProRrams> Final Report « Portland, Ore.: Portland Public Schools. 
August 1977. 23p. ED 147 518. ^ ' . • 



This report describes a project designed to: (1) develop models for use of 
vocational education data available from the Oregon Management Xnformation 
Syst^ (MIS) to Implement decision making at key points in progr^ planning 
and curriculum development; and (2) design, develop, and test a syst^ to 
improve th^ competencies of state and local personnel in the use of MIS 
data and|its relationship to program planningy curriculum development, and 
career gitidance. Content covers project limitations, organization, 
program {Planning stages ^nd procedures, and results, which included the 
following: models (developed at the state level) for using the v6cattonal 
education data bases; a college master plan and a curriculum planning 
model developed- by Lane Community College (Oregon); and Portland, Oregon, 
School District's identification of steps deemed necessary for effective 
vocational program and curriculum planning, and strategies for applying 
these steps. For the specific models developed, see related documents. 



122. Welsh, Phil. Portland Public School System Implementation of an Expe]»lence- 
Based Career Education Program. Final^^^valuation Report . Portland, Ore. : 
Portland Public Schools. September 1977. 66p. ED 14? 526. 

t 

Student outcome objectives and process objectives were the focus of the 
Portland Exper ience^-BasedjCar^er Education (EBCE) project evaluation. The 
Portland EBCE project followed the EBCE model develop'ed by the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory (AEL), based on experiential learning with career 
ahd academic experiences in the community. A total of 33 sophomores, 
^ Juniors, and seniors participated in the program during the 1976--77 school 
year. These students were pre*- and posttested in the areas of basic 
acad^ic skills, career development, and life skiltls. Process objectives 
were evaluated using document review and observation, interviews with 
students, staff and resource persons, and opinion and attitude questionnaires 
^ administered to parents and resource persons. All student outcome objectives 
were achieved as were all process objectives, and the majority of attitudes 
^ expressed toward the EBCE program were positive. Appendixes provide survey 
results and support documentation relating to program efforts and plan. 
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PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY f^CHOOLS. VIRCIMTA 



M23. Buttram. J^ L,; Blair. Mark W. ExCEL. Exploring Careers Thrnucrh 
Experiential Learning; Yea r One sT^at ion Report . ManaaBAnrvrT. 
Prince William County Schools. August 1977. 15Ap. ED 150 295. 

This Is a report of a third-party evaluation of the first year of the 
Exploring Careers through Experiential Learning project (ExCEL). ExCEL Is a 
^fl^T ^ ^'*^P*^®*^^°" °^ the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory model 
(NWREL) to meet the needs of students in Prince William County, Virginia, 
and to help high school students make a successful transition to adulthood. 
Career development, life skills, and basic skills are emphasized as well 
as extensive Student exposure and experience in community learning situations. 
Student growth 18 facilitated primarily through six student learning 
activities: career Exploration, learning levels, life-skills projects* 
functional competencies, student Journals, and employer seminars and 
sponsored field trips. Data were collected concerning five process 
objectives (selection and preparation of staff, preparation of learning 
resources, selection of students, preparation of student learning plans, 
and implementation of learning activities), and concerning student 
outcomes and part; Ic ipant-percelved effects. In addition, the evaluators 
addressed the area of avoidance of sex-role stereotyping In the program. 
They recommended Increased recruitment of the economic sector to serve a's 
community-learning sites, additional staff training In Individualizing 
, instruction, and greater opportunities for students to Investigate nontradl- 
tlonal careers and observe nontradltlonal role models In work situations. 

PROTESTANT SCHOOL BOARD OF GREATER MONTREAL.' QUEBEC. CANADA 



124. CEiko, Gary A.; And Others. Early and Late French Immersion; A Comparison 
of Children at Grade Seven. Montreal, Quebec: Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal, South Shore Protestant Regional School Board. 'April 
1977. 54p. ED 153 461. 

This report describes an evaluation of the effects of- the early and 
grade-7 immersion programs on the English and Frerich language skills 
of studejits at the end of grade 7 In Montreal. T^sts of English language 
skills were administered to early-lmmerslon, grade- 7 -immersion, and 
English control students. Tests of French language skills were administered 
to the same groups and to a group of seventh-grade native French speakers. 
A questionnaire designed to measure attitudes towards various enthollngulstlc 
groups was administered to the three groups of Anglophone students. 
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languages-use questionnaire determined students' use of French in and 
out of school. Results show that: (1) immersion programs are not detri- 
mental to the development of English language* skills or to academic 
achievement of children in such programs; (2) early imn«rsion has a 
greater^ Impact on the development of French language skills than does 
seventh-grade Immersion; (3) at the end of the seventh grade, neither 
the eafrly nor grade-7 Imn^rslon programs appear to have had any. ameliora- 
tive effect on the attitudes of English Canadian studfents towards French 
Canadians and European French people; and (4) Immersion students use 
French more outside of the classroom than do control students. 

r 

125. Czlko, Gary A.; And Others. Graduates of Early Immersion; Retrospective m 
Views of Grade 11 Students and Their Parents . Montreal, Quebec: 
Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal, South Shore Protestant 
Regional School Board. March 1978. 116p. ED 153 462. 

This report discusses the views of students now In the eleventh grade who 
participated In t^e original pilot class of the St. Lambert early-lmmerslon 
program In Montreal. They \mxe asked to look back on their schooling and 
to appraise Its effects on their lives. Their parents were asked to do 
the same. Questionnaires designed to elicit Information on competence In 
and use of French, assessment of French Instructional prograsis, and plans 
. for the futufe were given to all those who had star-ted school In a French- 
^ Immersion kindergarten 12 years previously, and to their parents. Question-^ 
nalres were also given to pupils and parents who had been in the original 
English comparison classes. Results sh6w clear appreciation for the 
e£^rly-* immersion eicperlence by bo^h students and parents. Students In 
early-imu^rslon programs express a feeling of well-being and satisfaction 
with their proficiency In French, ^Ich Is much more advanced th^n 
lH the level reached by the English Qcmparlson students. Early- immersion 
students also show a more positive attitude towards French-speaking 
Canadians, and express more desire to stay In Quebec, and to become fully 
bilingual. Appendixes of the report consist of summaries of the commentaries 
of the students and their parents. 
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RICO STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



\ 

Colon, Jesus M. ; Gonsalezy Jose 
Education Comprehensive Prof^ram 



Technical Education Program in Pu 
the Puerto Rico Career Education 
Rico State Department of Education* 



Evaluation of the Exemplary Career 
the Academic and the Vocational and 



to Rico. A Third P^ 



aVty Evaluation of 

oject for Fiscal Ye« 1975. ^ 



Puerto 



1975v 141p. ED 154204. 



This evaluation of the first year of \:he Eifemplary Career Education 
Project for K-12 in Puerto Rico report^ th^ results of testing and inter- 
viewing school personnel and students in grUdes 1-2 and 7-9 at six regional 
pilot sites. Six areas of student developmfent are recognize^ by the 
evaluation questions: self-awareness, basld academic/vocational skills, 
awareness of work values, awareness of and knowledge about irork, career 
decision-making skills, and work habits. Based on the analysis of responses, 
which showed the project to be successful ln\all six areas, 12 recommenda- 
tions arQ made to modify the program In the following areas: (1) the 
program's expansion to other schools; (2) Improvement and creation of 
curriculum materials and courses for second and third grades and Junior 
and senior high schools; (3) scheduling of the pre- and posttests for 
evaluation; (4) school personnel development; (5) the rolje of the career 
education component; (6) program supervision; and (7) participation by the 
evaluators in discussions of» their findings. As backgrpund, general • 
Information abput the project's Implementation and its objectives ar;e 
Included as well as extensive details about the methodology used for the 
study: .iLs design, instruments, data-collection procedures, and data 
anlaysls. The appendix contains copies pf the tests, the interview 
schedule, and the project proposal. 



RICHLAND COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 2, SOUTH CAROLINA 



^27. An Exemplary Career Education Effort in School District Two of Richland 
County. Final Report. July 1, 1973- June 30, 1976 . Columbia, S.C.: 
Richland County School District 2. December 1976. 233p. ED 147 529J 

The first three years of operation of the Richland County School District 
y Twof South Carolina, exemplary effort In career education are summarized. 

\ Categ^les of activities to Implement a K-14 career-education program were, 

^ plf?^pi^g process, teacher and student participation, community involvement, 
student placement and follow-up, and continuation of the program beyond 
fedetal funding. The third-party evaluation centered on six areas: 
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career awareness and preparation, self-awareness and understanding » 
economic awareness and understanding, attitudes and appreciations, educa- 
tlcmal awareness, and decision making. Findings of the final evaluation 
Included the following: (1) students differentiated careers according to 
socioeconomic factors with a tendency for careers .that required postsecondary 
training; (2) students on free^ lunch and studenta from rural areas were 
identified as having lower self-cOncepts (in grades 4-6), and lower 
aspiration levels (in grades 6-12), and tended to select away from careers 
requiring extensive postsecondary education; (3) students developed a good 
grasp of economic concepts affecting career choices, of the education 
career choice, and of the education-career relationship; and (4) principals 
and teachers continued to demonstrate strong support for the concept and 
practice of career education in their schools* -Appendixes include project 
materials and data analysis* 



SACRAMENTO CITY UKIFIED SCHOOL- DISTRICT. CALIFORNIA 



128. Branch, Robert L.; Hodlk, Lois B. A Computer^ased System for Managing 
Special Education Follow-Up Data* Final Report * Sacramento, Calif.: 
Sacramento County Office of Education* August 1976. 54p.' ED 148 042. 

^ ' \ 

This report describes the development of a computer-based survey system 
for providing follow-up Information on 202 former special-reduc^tion 
students. Among topics ad^ress^d are the construction of a^ student master 
file, use of telephone Interviews, development of the survey instrument 
(including interviews with teachers atul administrators and pilot testing 
^ of the draft questionnaire), establishent of a data-analysis and reporting 
system, input to the data-analysis program, processes involved in data 
analgia, and output of the data-analysis program* The .secdn4 section 
covers results of th^ field test of the follow-up procedure, including the 
fact that 64 percpntwbf the students were unemployed six months following 
school, 91 percent of the trainable mentally retarded students attended 
sheltered workshops, and 66 percent wished they had had more Job training 
and counseling in school. Advantages and disadvantages of a computer- 
based system are considered. 
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SAM DIEGO UNIFIED SCH OOL DISTRICT. CALIFORNIA 



129. Elsbree Katie; And Others. The Grass Roots Alternattvp* A Citizens' 
Appoach to ComaunltY Education . San Diego, qaUf.; San Dlegq Unified 

1?, oir''^''*'* ^^"^^'^ ^^"^ Community Education. November 1977. 85p. 
ED 151 98o« * ♦ K ^ # 

The genesis of the Ocean Beach. California. Community School is descrlbecf 
in this volume by three of the participants In It^ formation.. A grass 
roots effort, the schdol was started amidst- a certain degree of controversy 
and resistance from aireAdy-establlshed comjttunlty organizations. The 
authoVs describe the processes they went through to gather broader 
support for the idea, to assess comnainity needs, to /orm and work with a 
community education advisory council, to put together an educational 
program, and to evaluate the community school. One chapter, written by 
the community school director, describes the political and interpersonal 
problems that had to be resolved to g^ti the program running smoothly. 



SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL PI STRICy. CALIFORNIA 



130, 



The Therapeutic Educational Center fo r Severely Emotlonailv Dlsturhpri 
: Jl^^\ Prolect Report . San Francisco, Calif.;- San francisco 
Unified School District. June 1973. .79p. ED 150 760^ 



Presented ig the final project report of a one-year federally funded 
(ytle III) program intended to encourage the adoption of the Therapeutic 
Educational Center program for severely emotionally disturbed children 
(six-nine years old) in other Calif ornia 'school settlrigs. The report* ' 
describes the following project activities: dissemination of information, 
operation of a model demonstration center, selection of other school 
districts, provision of training seminars. Implementation of training 
seminars, and provision of technical assistance. The project Included the 
following major components: planning for the adminlBtratlon ahd operation 
of a pro&j;^ for severely emotionally disturbed children. Instructional 
methods used to teach academic and social skills, and methods used in 
working with parents and community agencies.' It is reported that perfor- 
mance targets were achieved as the project conducted 18 woritshop/seainars , 
and one or more of the three major project components was adopted in 
16 other school settings. 
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SAN JOSE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. CALIFORNIA 



131. Baker, William P. ; Jejisen, Henry C. Mexican American. Black and Other 

Graduates and Dropoufes II. A Follo<»-Up Stu4y CoverinR 20 Years of Change. 
1956-1976^ San Jose, Calif.: San Jose Unified School District. January " 
1978. 75r. ED 152-924. . . 

% 

The fifth In a series of follow-up studies conducted every five years by f 
the East Side Union High School District, this report Is of interest to 
s educators concerned about the educational problems and progress of M&xlcbn 
American and black minority groups* The study reflects a 20-year pattern 
of analysis of the status of Mexican American former students* In addition 
to the special treatment of Mexican Amerricans, responses, of black former 
students are, for the second time, specially classified* Groups frc«n the 
graduating classes of^ 1973 and 1975 and all dropouts from the school ye&rs 
1972-73 and 1974-75 were studied* A questionnaire was mailed to all 
r,834 dropouts. Se^ponses were received from 271* The study>^resent8 - 
findings In the« following areas: '(1) characteristics, activities and 
opinions of graduates and dropouts from the L972-s73 and 1974-75 classes; 
(2) differences in the characteriat ics, activities and opinions of Mexican 
.Americans, blacks and other graduates and dropouts; and (3) differences in 
the characteristics, activities and opinions of male and female graduates 
and dropouts* The study also deterpilnes trends fotr each of these groups 
over a twenty-year period* Modifications In qurrlculum and guidance 
programs, as suggested by* the findings, are recommended*^ ^ 



SEATTLE SCHOOL DISTRICT K WASHINGTON 
t 

132* Career Alternatives Model for 1975-76* Final Evaluation Report * 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle School District 1* July 1976* 104p.* ED 155 326. 

An evaluation of th^Career Alternatives Model (CAM) program In the 
Hlghllne School District^ Washington, assessed the Impact of four key 
components: (I) the film series ^'Bread and Butterflies" (for grades 
4-6), designed to Increase acceptance of responsibility for future 
career development and to. Increase maturity In career decision making; 
(2) a Work Samples Laboratory (grades 7-9) engaging, students In activities 
associated with a variety of Jobs at all skill levels; (3) Computer 
Guidance (grades 10-12) , a reanalysls of data from the previous year's 
evaluation; and (4)' Career Information Centerg (grades 10-12)' In which " 
a full-time vocational-Information specialists In each high school 
coordinated a variety of career-education activities* .Supplementary 
dat^ were gathered through a ffiipulty survey regarding knowledge, use. 
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and evaluation of Career Info mat' Ion Center services. The evaluation 
of Bread and Butterflies" did not show significant differences between 
treatment and control groups. H^yer, positive significant differences 
, resulted from, the Work Samples Laboratory, Cqjiputer Guidance,, and Career 
' Information Centers experiences. The faculty survey indicated that the 
majoTity of faculty (61.5 percent) felt that more attention was given to 
student career concerns. An extensive appendix cmitalns sample, tests-, 
worksheets, surveys, and questionnaires. 
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133. ^ HtRhUne's Career Alternative s Model. Final Report. Seattle, Wash. : 
Seattle Public Schools. July 1976. TelpT ED 155 327. 



i 



This third and final year-end report of the Hlghllne. Washington, K-12 
Career Alternatives Model project contains individual reports of each of 
the six major program components and the two support components. Each 
included a program description, conclusions, and recommendations. The six 
program components are examined in light of the project goals they addressed, 
These were to provide each student with opportunities to consider career 
opportunities by: (1) Early Vocational Awareness (elementary level) 
providing an insight Into his/her relationship to various facets of the 
world of work; (2) Work Sampling Exploration (junior high level) assisting 
in self-evaluation of his Interests, abilities, an<i values relating to a 
.variety of occupational roleS; (3) Career Value Renewal (all levels) 
developing In the' student an understanding of the 'value and dignity 
each person's work In creating a productive society; (4) Employment Skills 
Clusters (senior high level) developing his/her employment' skills and 
competence to enter the J^ob market; (5) Guidance (secondary I6vel) providing 
decision-making and planning activities as preparation for future" training 
and education related to the student's life's wotk: and (5) Infublon (all 
levels) meeting all project gohs by Incorporating career-educatlony 
concepts Into^ the established subject area currlculums. The two support 
components reported are exportation and dissemination of project information 
and staff development. Appendixes Include project objectives, time 
schedules, enrollment and follow-up figures, and a project posUlcin 
paper. * , 'f^^ ' 
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TORONTO BdARD OF EDUCATION. ONTARIO, CANADA 



134. Fitzgerald, Johrv; And Others. The Effects of Sublect of Instruction on 

the Behavior of Teachers and Pup tig . Toronto, Ontario: Toronto Board of 
Education." March 1977. 15p. ED 151 323. 

The relationship between subject of Instruction and the classroom behavior 
of teachers 'and pupils was assessed In thl-s study. The study was conducted 
over a two-year period of observation of elementary-grade classes. Two 
variables were Investigated: Individual pupil participation and teacher 
verbal behavior. Only two subjects, reading and mathematics, were reported 
frequently enough to permit compfarlsons of any statistical power. - 
The results of this stu^y confirmed the hypothesis that the subject of 
instruction a^ffects classroom behavior. Teaching styles for reading and 
mathematics were markedly different. Mathematics was more likely than 
other subjects to be taught as a single lesson to the entire cl^'ss, and 
f reading was less likely. Mathematics was almost four times as likely as 
■ reading to be taught In this way. More Interaction between pupil and 
teacher was observed when the subject of reading was being taught. 



135. Fitzgerald, John; Gershman, Janls. Managerial Attitudes Towards Pat*t-Tlme 
Employment: A Study of Supervisory Personnel" at the Toronto Board of 
^ Education. No. 146 . Toronto, Ontario: Toronto Board of Education. 
September 1977. 23p. ED 157 141. ^ 

' Supervisory personnel at the Toronto Board of Education responding to a 
.questionnaire on part-time employment (94 respondents out of 176 supervisors, 
or 53. i percent) 'do not generally believe that more part-time Jobs can or 
should 8»e created In their departments. Employment of staff on a part-time 
basis l| regarded by the respondents as more likely to be disadvantageous 
than beneficial, with the operating efficiency of the board most likely to 
suffer. Perceived benefits and disadvantages of part-time employment are 
discussed, and the original questionnaire Is appended. 



136. Gershman, JanlsJ Kershaw, Joan. The Effect of Language Bac kground and 

Soclo-Ecpnomlc Status on Screening Procedures for the Early Identification ' 
of Uearnlnfe Problems . .Toronto, Ontario: Toronto Board of Education, 
Research Department. February 1977. 96p. ED 154 ,905. 

This folloV-up study Investigated the accuracy, of screening measures used 
to detect potential learning problems in kindergarten and Grade 1 children 
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by the Toronto Early Identification and Developmental Program (EIDP). The 
effect of students' language background and socioeconomic status on the 
predictive validity of the identification procedure was' also assessed. 
Follow-up data were obtained for more than 2,000 of the 4,000 students who 
had been involved in the EIDP four years before. The identification 
procedure consisted of two psychological tests, a teacher-psychologist 
interview, and a teacher's ratin| chart of the child, done at the end of 
Grade 1. The teacher's input to the process was found to be the single 
most important .part of the identification procedure in term's of accurate ' 
.prediction of later achievement and grade placement^ The total package 
classified 86 percent of the stude^nts accurately in^o "at risk" and 

not at risk" groups. Language bac%round did not significantly affect 
prediction accuracy, but students of ^ower socloecon^ic status were 
classified incorrectly more often than children of higher SES families. 

I \ ' 

137. Reich, Carol M.; Reich, Peter M. The Vocabulary of Primary School Children . 

Toronto, Ontario: Ontario Department of Education. May 1977. 45p. ED 147 844. 

This study investigated the agreement between previously publisiied vocabulary 
lists recommended for use with children and lists deriverd from the speech 
of contemporary first-, second-, and third-grade children in Toronto. In 
the first part of the study, existing vocabulary lists were compared. In 
the second part, language samples were collected from four diverse groups 
of Toronto children and new vocabulary lists were constructed. These were 
then Compared with previous lists and 'with the %rords used in several 
beginning-reading series. In the third part of the study, the language 
samples were analyzed for linguistic complexity In order to examine 
developmental dlfferencqp between the four groups. Among the findings 
were that the oral vocabulary of children Is quite different from vocabulary 
In material written for children, and that the oral vocabulary of children 
Is quite sensitive to the manner in which It Is collected. With the 
methods used In this study, however, economically advantaged or disadvantaged 
children, as well as those from non-English backgrounds, were equally 
talkative and had equally rich vocabularies. A new vocabulary list based • 
on the Toronto study Is Included In the report, and it is suggested that 
this list la suitable for use with a wide variety of children who are 
beginning to read. 
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138. Thormiin, Richard I. The Probable Effect of Declining Enrollments on 
AveraKe Ele mentary and Secondary School Teacher's Salary from 1977~t'o 
1986. A S-tudy, Toronto, Ontario: Toronto Board of Education. March 
19,78. 106p. ED 157 163. 

. ^ • ■ • 3 - 

Computerized analysis of current statistical data and projected 
declining enrollments in Metropolitan Toronto show that the decreage 
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In staffing requlrments -over the next 10 years will Increase the average 
salary of teachers In un Inflated dollars mainly through the Ihfcrease In 
teachers^ average experience* Boards with lower*- than-ave rage teaching 
experience will face a greater Increase In average salary than boards with 
hlgher'-than-average teaching experience* Attrition rates have an impact 
less significant than that of experience. An Increase or decrease In 
the pupil /teacher ratio has Its greatest Impact on average salaries In the 
first year of Implementation* The timing, duration, and magnitude of the 
Impact on average salaries depvnds on the enrollment projection used* In 
elementary schools, the average salary may Increase up to 10 percent over 
10 years, compared to ^ six percent Increase if enrollment were static. 
In secondary schools, the figures are 11 percent compared to six percent. 
The bulk of this document consists of Illustrative tables and graphs. 



139. The Report of the Work Group on Multicultural Ism . 
Borough Board of Education. October 1977. 42p. 



Toronto, Ontario: 
ED 151 2A8. 



York 



The report on the Impact of mult Icultural Ism on the education system in 
the Borough of York, Ontario, summarizes findings of a two-year study and 
provides recommendat lons^to enhance multlcul turallsm In education. The 
report Is presented In six chapters. Chapter I explains the work-group 
task and method In Inquiry and identifies work-group participants. 
Chapter II presents a Canadian perspective on mult Icul turallsm, followed 
by a profile of cultures In the Borough of York In Chapter IILt,_. Chapter 
IV discusses the work group's interpretation of multicultural education. 
Multicultural education Is perceived to value the presence of many cultures, 
human rights, social justice, and alternative life choices for all people. 
Chapter V, the bulk of the report, examines and presents recdmn^ndations 
on six Issues related to mult Iculturallsm: (1) a nondiscriminatory school 
•and community environment; (2) retention of culture and language; (3) 
curriculum for mul tlculturallsm; (4) immigrant multicultural school 



population; (5) staffing and teacher pr^^ration for a multicultural 
school population; and (6) government role^ in mult Icul turallsm. Chapter 
VI offers guidelines for implementing the recommendations of the report. 
Including establishment of an Implementation committee with duties In 
areas of coordination, reporting, cost analysis, and evaluation* The 
appendix lists organlzat Ioiub, Institutions, government agencies, and 
Individuals who submitted Infanaatlon to the work group on mult iculturallsm 
or responded to the draft report. ^ 
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TULSA IWDEPENDEWT SfT HOOL DISTRICT 1. OKLAHOM 



Enrin^ln^^^^T.^; °^ Advisory T ask Force on n.rlinin. 

Enrollment. Tulsa. Oklahoma: Tulsa Independent School District 1. 
February 1978k 54p. ED 157 153.- ^ ♦ 

Early In its deliberations, the Advisory Task Force on Declining Enrollment 
Jec^^nrf^r'ion^ Subcommittees each charged with investigating and making 
recommendations on one phase of the declining enrollment problem. Part I 
of this report is made up of digests of the efforts of these subcommittees. 
The six areas studied are operational costs per pupil, transportation, 
standards of quality for buildings and sites, building utilization, 
alternative uses of school buildings, an4\ grade reorganization. The 
second mission of the task force was to examine the school board system 
and to make recommendations. Fart II of this report provides comments on 
and recommendations for individual schools. An appendix provides information 
on membership trends and enrollment predictions. 

0 

WICHITA UN IFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 259. KANSAS 



Ul. 



Crawford, George; Miskel i Cecil. Experience' Based Career EduraMnt, 
I ^'f !^!^"^^^ School: A Third Pa r ty Evaluation , mrhir., iri;:!-^ 
Wichita Public Schools. 1977. 40p. ED 150 285. — 

' . • 

The third-party evaluation presents assessient of the first cycle of 
operation of the Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) at Wichita East 
High School. Twenty-two process objectives and 12 outcome objective's were 
evaluated with either a nominal (yea/no) assessment of status or a descriptive 
^statistical/narrative) assessment of status as determined by interviews 
with program personnel, examination of project records, and administration 
of. appropriate Instruments. A pre-posttest dgsign was used to assess 
outcome objectives achievement associated with academic achievement, 
self-esteem, career orientation, and sex bia^. A sej^^-administer ing 
checklist/ open-ended response form was used to collect summative impressions 
of the program- from students, .parents, and site resource people. Pre- 
posttest EBC^control results are prov^lded for the Differential Aptitude \ 
Test, the Career Development Inventory, the Coopersmith Self-Esteem 
Inventory, and on the sex-role socialization questionnaire. Results of the 
parent evaluation, student evaluation resource surveys, and interviews 
conducted with resource persons at the work site are reported. It was 
concluded that process and outcome objectives were . substantially accomplished. 
Appendixes conf^in detailed descriptions of procedures and data for five 
outcome objectives. ' \ 
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WINNIPEG SCHOOL DIVISION NOV. 1. MANITOBA CANADA 



v • 

142. Brown, Gerald R. Handwriting: A Stat6 of the Art Research Paper. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba: Winnipeg School Division, No. 1. September 1977. 
53p. ED 147 826. 

. ■ % 

I 

% 

This paper investigates the state of the art of handwriting and lists 11 
recommendations that were made to improve handwriting instruction in one 
public school systems's language arts curriculum* The following topics 
are discussed: historical perspectives of the art ^of handwriting, the 
nature of instruction (theories of learning, readiness, and preparation 
for writings styles of penmanship, extent of time for instruction and 
practice, teachirvg techniques and procedures, and co^onents of legibility), 
handedness (sinistral, dextral, or ambidextrous), special learning disabi- 
lities, the evaluation ^Jl-ocess and its inqplications , and preparation and 
training of teachers. A bibliogra^y is included. 
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SUlBJECT INDEX 



Ability Identification, 136 
AbstfH^tJ, 105, 114 



Academic Achievement, 2, 8, 29, 34, 38, 41, 
52,^1J^ 124, 132 

Academically Gifted, 34 

Achievement Rating, 43 

Achievement Tests, 11 

Administration, 130 f 

Administrative Principles, 120 

^ Administrator Attitudes, 13 

Administrator Education, 19 

Admission Criteria, 69 

Advanced t*rograras, 34 ^, 
^^fective Tests, 117 
Alternat'ilve Schools, 33, 102 
Annual Rej>orts, 114 ^ 
Antl Social Behavior, 77 

Attentiop, 65 ^ 

i 

Attention Control, 37, 40, 62, 81 
Attribution Thegry, 49, 50 
Auditory Tests, 88, 94 
Aurally Handicapped, 88 
Basic Skills, 11, 12, 29, 86, 87, 88 
^Beginning R%iing, 137 



Behavior Change, 63, 77 

Behavior Development, 40 

Behavior Patterns, 3^ 

Belief System Inventory, 36 

Bicultural Education, 7 

Bilingual Education, 4, 7, 12, 15, 
89, 124, 125 

BillnguaJ^ Students, 15 

Bfack Students, 131 ^ 

Board of Ediucatlon Policy, 11 

Career Awareness, 2^, 26 

Career Choice, 1 

Career Education, 24, 25, 26, 35, 
84, 104, 113, 122, 123, 126, 
127, 132, 133, 141 

Case Studies, 21 ' 

Checklists, 111 

Child Language, 137 

Class ^fanagem^t, 42, 75 

Classroom Arrangement, 56 

•Classroom Communication, 70 

Classroom Environment, 43 

Classroom Observation Techniques 
71, 73, 77 

Classroom Organization, 56 

Classroom Partlcl"patlon, 39, 134 
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Clfissroom Research, 59, 63 

Cognitive Prpcesses, 60, 63, 63 

Communication Skills, 7)? 

Community Attitudes, 85 

Community Characteristics, 32 
« 

Community Education, 129 
Community Involvement, 127, 129 
Compiunlty Schools, 129 

Comparative Analaysis, 38, 51, 103, 107, 109, 
H2 

Comparative Testing, 29 

Compensatory Education Programs, 13, 89, 91/ 
» 105, 106, 114 

Composition Skills (Literary), 101' 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 86, 87 

Computer Programs, 16, 86 

Compilers, 128 

Conc^ept Formation, A 5 

Contingency Management;, 42, 56, 75^ 

Cooperative Programs, 1 

Cost Effectiveness, 16 

Course Content i 134 

Course Evaluation, 4, 93 

Creoles, 47, 48, 64, 74 

Cross-Cultural Training, TaT^ 

Cultural Awareness, 68 

eultural Educatijif, 139 



Cultural Factors, 47, 57 
Cultural Pluralism, 139 

Curriculum Development 22, 23, 31, 46, 84, 
12i; 142 ? 

Curriculum Evaluation, 119 

Curriculum Specialists, 23. 

Data, 112 

Deaf, 100 

Declining , Enrol Intent, 138, l\o 
p^llnquency Prevention, 28 
Delinquents, 91 
Delivery Systems, 79 



Demonstration Prtjgrams, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 78, 
80, 81 

Demonstration Projects, 130 

Developmental Play Progtaofi, 116 

Developmental Programs, 116 

Diagnostic Tests, 88 

Dialect Studies, 48, 64, 74, 80 

Disadvantaged Youth, 20 

Disclosure; 72 ^ . 

Dropouts, 131 

Early Childhood Education 52, 55, 58, 61, 
63, 66l, 103, 107, 108, 109, 112, 116 

Early Experience, 52 

Educational Alternatives, 24, 102, 113, 
122, 123, 141 
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Educatlonal Assessment, 13, 104^ 106, 119 

Educational Diagnosis, 110 

Educationally Disadvantaged, 90 

Educational Environment, 36 

Edttcatlonal Improvement, 58, 59, 61, 66» 
67, 79 

EducatlonaJ. Innovation-t 5 

Educational Objectives, 4, 139 

Educational Planning, 96 

Educational Programs, 2, 102 

Educational Research, 3 

Educational Strategies, 63 

Effective Reading Programs 90 

Effective Teaching, 76 

Elective Subjects, 93 

Elementary Education, 82, 136 

Elementary' School Curriculum, 46 

Elementary Schot)l Teachers, 23 

•*J»ementary School Students, 44, 45 

Elementary and Secondary Education, 7, 99 

Elementary and Secondary Education Title I, 
90, 91, 105, 106, 114. 115, 120 

Emergency School Aid Act, 87 

Emotionally Disturbed, 130 

'Emp-toy^r Attitudes, 135 

Employment ProjecTltms, 118 

English (Second Language), 89 



English Instruction,- 101 
Enrichment Programs, 34 
Enrollment Projections, 82 
Enrollment Rate, 82, 118 v 

Enirollment Trends, 82 

j 

I 

Eiivironmen^al Influences, 75 
Ethics, 72 

Etihnic Distribution, 57 
Eijhniii Studies, 68 ' 



Evkluation Criteria, 92, 93 

-Evfi^luation Methods, 9, 20, 91, 101, 119, 
* 128 

Exceptional Child Services, 110 

Experience-Based Career Education, 35, 113, 
122, 123, 141 

Experimental Pro^aas, 14 

Experimental Schools, 34 * 
Extended School Day, 115 , , 
Facility Inventory, 27 
Faculty Developments, 76 
Family Involvement,' 112 
Family Life, 68 

Family-School Relationship, 69 
Feasibility Studies, 16 
Federal Programs, 106 
Follow-up Studies, 128 
Free Choice Transfer Programs, 34 
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^ French, 85, 124, 125 
Gifted, 18, 34 
Grade 1, 43, 67, 71, 73 
Grade 7. 124 
Grade 3, 29 
Guidance Progranm, 9 
Guidance Services, 2 
. Handicapped Children, 110, 116, 128 
Handwriting, 142 
Handwriting Development, 142 

4 

Handwriting, Instruction, 142 
N{Iawaii English Program, 62 ^ 
^ Hawaiian Creole English, 47, 48, 64, 74 
Hawaiiansf 44, 47, 48, 64, 66, 7^ 
Health Services, 107 
High School Graduates,' 131 
High School Students, 10* 
Humanistic Education, 116 
Immersion Progran^, 124, 123 
Individual Development, 111, 127 
Individualized Instruction, 5, 6, 9, 90 
Individualized Programs, 110 
Individually Guided Education, 6 
Information Dissemination, 79, 130 
Information Systems, 121, 128 



Information Utilization, 121 
Inner City, 25, 26 
Inservlce Courses, 23 

* 

Inservlce Education, 19 

Inservice Teacher Education, 1, 22, 63, 76 

•% 

Institutes (Training Programs), 22 
Intelligence Quotient, 38, 60 

\ 
\ 

Interaction, 78 

Interaction Process Analysis, 70 
Interference (Language LBarning), 74 
Internrode Differences, 78 ^ 
Interpersonal Coo^etence, 78 
Item Analysis, 29, 117 
io\^ Placement, 97 
Job Training, 96, 97 
Junior High Schools, 28 , 
Kindergarten, 60, 115 

Kindergarten Children, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 
49, 50, 51, 54, 62, 67, 70, 7i, 73, 77^ 
83 

Kindergarten Screening Instruments, 83 

Labor Supply, 118 

Language Ability, 80 

Language Arts, 84 

Language Attitudes, 85 

Language Instruction, 4, 85, 93 
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Language Programs, 85 
Language Research, 64, 68, 80 
Language Skills, 30, 89, 124 
Language Tests, 47, 64, 74 
Language Usage, 137 
Learning Difficulties, 136 
Learning Disabilities^ 17, 30 
Learning Readiness, 40 
Legal Education 28. 
^ Limited English Speaking Ability, 82 
Listening Conqjrehension, 88 
Literature, 93 
Locus of Control, 86, 87 
Longitudinal Studies, 29 
Magnet Schools, 34 
Maladjustment, 77 
Management Information Systems, 97 
Manpower Needs, 118 
Material Development, 31 ^ 
Mathematics Instruction, 98 
Maturity Tests', 117 
Measurement Instruments, 13 
Mediation! Theory, 53, 54, 65 
, Meta Evaluation 120 
Methods Teachers, 76 



Mexican Americans, 7, 8, 131 

Minority Group Children, 2 

Motivation, 49, 50 , . \ 

Motivation Techniques, 56, 67 

Multicultural Education, 139 • 

Mu-ltiply Handicapped, 98 

National Norms, 38 ^ 

^Needs Assessment, 82' * 

Neglected Children, 91 * 

Nonstandard Dialects, 48 

Objectives, 46 

Observational Learning, 78 

Occupational Clusters, 118 

Occupational Guidance, 97, 104, 132, 133 

Organizational Climate, 36 . 

Organizational Climate Description Question- 
naire, 36 

Parental Aspiration, 15 

Parental Background, 15 

Parent Attitudes, 15, 20, «2, 125 

Parent Participation, 2,^103 

Parent Role, 103 

• Parent School Relationship, 72 - 

Participant Satifaction, 22 . 

Part Time Jobs, 135 



Peer Relationship, 78 
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Peer Teaching, 62 * 

Perception Tests » 50 

Perceptual Development, 94 

PerTorm^ce Based Education, II, 22, 23 

Performance Criteria, 46 

Perforisance Factors, 43 

Pidgin, 44 

Pilot Projects, 115 

Play. 116 ^ 

Police-School Relationship, 28 

Positive Reinforcement, 75 

Preschool Evaluation, 110 

Preschool Programs, 107 * 

Preschool Teachers, 108 . * 

PreschooJ. Tests, 111 

Preservice Education,. 19 

Primary Education, 115 

Primary Grades, 37, 95 

Principals, 36 

Problem Solving, 45 

Program Admins t rat ion, 58, 120 

Program Att^udes^ 141 



Program Descriptions, 1, 86, 87, 95, 99, 102, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 112, 114, 116, 
129, 130 



, Progranr J)evelOpinent, I, 33, 35, 59, 92, IIJ, 
123, 126, 129, 133 ^ 

Program Effectiveness, 17, 86, 87, 123, 126, 
132, 137 . * 

Prggraa Evaluation, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,* 10, 
C^2, 13,^ 14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, j26, 
28, 30, 31, 60, 89, 91, 95, 98, 99, 100, 
104, 105, 106, 10^, UO, 114, 115, 119, 
120 V 

Program Improvement, 84 

Program Planning, 121 

Program Proposal's, 61 . / 

Public School. Teachers ,^ 92' 

Quality Control, 120 

Quarter System, 10 \ 

Questionnaires, 36 \^ 
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Program Design, 31 



Reading Achievem 

Reading Comprehension, 90 

s • 

Reading Difficulty, 74 

Reading Improvement, 81 

Reading Is Fundamental, 20 

Reading Programs 20, 
I 

Reading Readinlfess, 94 « 

Reading Research, 137 

Reading Skills, 30 

Recall (Psychological), 44, 54 

Relnforcers, 39 

Remedial Programs, 30 

Reaedial Reading Prograois, 90 
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"Research, 38^ 
Research. Criteria, 68 

.Research Design, 55, 5? 

* 

Research Methodology, 59, 12 
Research Needs, ^8 
Research Problems, 120% 
Rese'arch Projects, 55 



li6BS0t»rce Room Programs, 17, 30 
" IftespOnsibllity, 117 - 



Rewards, 42 # 



Rural Urban l^tferences, 44 
ScfiooJL Buildings, 27^ 140 
School Clgis.ing, 27 



Self -Concept, 8 
Self-Co%trol, 65 • 
Self-Evaluation; 75 

I 

4 

Senior High Schools, 10 
Sequential Programs, 90 
Sex Role, 84 
Sex Stereotypes, 84 
Skill, Development , 127 
Social Reinforcement, 39, 67, 81 
Social Services, 112 
^ Socioeconomic Background, 60 
Socioeconomic Influences, 51> 52 
Socioeconomi^Status, 136 



SchobI Conununlty Cooperation, 24, .113, 1?2, "Spanish Speaking. ■ 7, 82, 89 

12^ 141 . rC-? ' . i 

^ ^ ^ ComiminlcationI 7( 

School CbmrnunltyTRelationshlp, 1, 129, 139 



School^ Demography , 32 . 
School Redistrictlng, > 
School Regiatratidn, 69 
School Responsibllty, 72 
School Schedules, 10, 1*4 , 
Sc^jeening Testing, 83, 136 
Secondary Education, 14^ 93 * 
Secondary Sdhool MatHenfeit^lcs , 3 1 
Secondary Schpol Teachers, 23 
Second Language jLearning, ' 85 



Staff Improvement^ 108 I ^ 

V . 

• Standardized Tests, 51 

Standard Spoken Usage, 70, 80 

State Curriculum Gui^s, 31 

State of the Art Reviews, 142 

State Surveys, 57 

StatiS^cal Data, 83 , , 

Student Attitudes, 20, 21, 24, 25 
131, 

/Student Behavior, 71, fs, 134 

« 

Student. Evaluation, 10, 42 



Student Improvement, 24, 35, 122 

m 

Studen t Mo tivation, 56 
Student Opinion, 134 
Student Recruitment, 69 ^ 
Student-School 'Relationship, 57 
Student-Teacher Relationship, 41 
Student Testing, 1 1' 
Student Transportation, 16 
Study Habits, 3^7 , 



Umme 



rams, 95, 100 



Surveys, 103, 107, 108, 128 

Systems Development, 96, 97, l.^l 

Tables CPata), 5 

Talented Students, 18 

Talent Identification, 18 

Task Performance, 73 « 

Teacher Aides, 108 

Teacher Attitudes, 13, 14', 36, 108 
jiTeacWIr ^havior, 41, 71, 81, 13A 

Teach^t Characteristics, 32 

Teachei^ Evaluation, 92 
^ Teacher Response, 39, 30 

Teacher Salaries, 138- 

Tteachlng Methods, 61, 130 

Teaching Procedures, 40 

Teaching Styles, 41, 134 



Teaching Techniques, 142 

Team Teaching, 95 

TENL, 48, 64 

Test Construction, 64 

Testing Problems, 11, 10*1 

Testing Programs > 101 

Test Interpretation, 47 

Test ^tems, 117 

Test Manuals, 83 ^ 



Test of Auditory Comprehension, 88 



Test Reliability 83, 88, 111 

Test ilesults, 32 

Test Validity^ 47, 83, 88, 111 

Time Factors (Learning), 94 

Training Techniques, 54 

Transformations (Lan'^uage), 48 

Trimester Schedules, 14 

Tutorial' Programs, 62 

Urban Education, 96, 97 

Urbanization, 57 

Urban Schools, 19 

Verbal* Learning, 53 

Verbal' Operant Condi ti9jp!;lng» 77 

♦ 

Visual Learnlngt 53 
Visual Measures t 94 
Vocabulary 9 137 
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Vocabulary Skills, 90 

Vocational Development, 25, 26, 35, 113 122 
J26, 127, 141 . * 

Vocational Education, 96, 104, 118, 119, 121 
Vocational Follow Up, 127 i 



Volunteers, 103 
Word Lists, 137 

* 

Work Experience Programs, 24, 35, 113, 122, 
123, 141 
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Akron Public Schools 
70 North Broadway 
Akron. Ohio* 44308 

Austin Independent School District, 1 
6100 Guadalupe ^ » 

Austin, Texas 787-^2 

Birmingham City School System 
2013 Seventh Avenue-^ North 
Birmingham, Alabama 33203 

Chicago Board of Education 
2021 North Burling ^ . 
Chicago, Ulino^is 60614* 

Clark County School Die^triCt 
2832 E. Flamingo Road 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89121 

Columbia Public Schools 
South Carolina " 

(see Richland County School District 2) 

Dade County Schools - 
1410 N£ Second Avenue 
\Mlaml, Florida 33132 ^ 

V , 

t)allas Independent School District 
3700 Ross. Avenue 
baUas, Texas , 75204 

\ 

bjistrict of Columb.ia Public Schools 
415 12th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20004 

EdliK)nton Public School Board 
10010-107A Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Cai?ada»T5H 0Z8^ 

Eugene School District 4J 

200 North Monroe Street % 

Eugene, Oregon, 97402 

Fort ^rth Independent School District 

321(j) West Lancastei^ 

Fort Worth, Texas 76107 . 



Greenville CoUnty School District 

301 Comperdovn Way • ' 

Greenville, South Carolina 29602 

Hawaii State Departiaent of Educat4on 
1390 Miller Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii ' 96813 

Houston Independent School D*strict 
3830 Richmond Avenue 
Houston, Te^as 77027 

Jefferson County ^School District 
1209 Quail Street 
Lakewood, Cdlorado 80215 

Las Vegas Public ^Schools 

(see Clark County School District) 

London Board of Education 

P.O. Box 5873 

163 Eliwood Avenue 

London, Ontario 

Canada N6A 4T5 

Los AngelesUnif led School District 

4^0 North Grand Avenue 

Lo6 Angeles, California 90012 

Miami Public Schools 
(see Dade County Schools) 

Milwaukee School District 
5225 West Vilet Street 
Milwaukee, Wiscpnsin 53208 

Minneapolis Publiq Schools 

^07 NE Broadway 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 

Montgomery County Schools 
850 Hungerford Drive 
Rockvi lie ..dryland 20850 

•Montreal School Board 
(see Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal) 

Mount Diablo Unified School^ District 
1836 Carlotta Drive 
Concord, California 9A5i9 
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New Orleans Kiblic Schools * 
(see Orleans Parish School Board) 

New York City Public Schools . 
110 Livings ton^treet 
Brooklyn, New York 112Q1 

Ontario Board of Education 
(see London Board of Education) 

Orleans Parish^ School Board 
4100 Touro Street 
New, Orleans, Louisiana 70122 

Philadelphia School District ^ 
21 Street at Parkway 

Pliiladeiphla, Pennsylvania 19103 ^ .1 

Phoenix Unified School District 

2 526 West Osborn Road ^ % 

Phoenix, Arizona -85017 

Pinellas County Schools 

1960 East Druid Road * 
Clearwater, Florida 33516 

Portland Public Schools 

331 Verand ^ 

Portland, Maine 04103 p 

Portland Public School District IJ 
631 NE Clackamas Street 
Portland, Oregon 97232 

Prince William County Schools 

9000 Tudor Lane 

Manassas, Virginia 22110 

Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal 
6000 Fielding Avenue ' * 

Montreal, Quebec 
Canada H3X ITA 

Puerto Rico State Department of Education 
Office 306 

Apartado 759 ^ 
Hato^ Reyt\Puerto Rico^ ^^^9019 

Richland Cquhty School District 2 
16116 Richland 'street 
Columbia, South Carolina * 



Sacraioento City Unified School District 
1619 N Street 

Sacramento, Calif orni& 95814 

San Francisco Unified School District 

135 Van Ness Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94102 

San Jose Unified School District 

1605 Park Avenue 

San Jose, California 95126 

^ San Diego- Unified School District 
* 4100 Normal Street 
San Diego, California 92103 

Seattle School District 1 
520 Ravenna Boulevard, NE ' 
Seattle, Washington ^815 

Toronto Board of EUiucation 
155 College Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada H5I 1P6 

Tulsa Independent School District 1 
3027 S. New Haven , 
Tulsa, Oklahoiaa 74145 

Wichita Unified School District 259 
428 South Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 

Winnipeg School. Division No. .1 
1577 Wall Street, E. • ' 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Canada R3E 2S5 
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Document Reproduction Service 

P.O. Box 190 ARLINGTON. VfRGINIA 23210 •1703)841 1212 



OPERATED BY: COMPUTER MICROFILM INTERNATIONAL, CORI>. 

SH0> TO: 



ORDER FORM 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 

• 0R6eR by EO no. (6 digits) ~ 
See Resources in Education 



(RIE) 

• SPECIFY EITHER: 

Micrdfiche (MF) / , 
or 

. Paper Copy (PC) • 

• ENTER UNIT PRICE ' 

{See Below) , 

• INCLUDE SHIPPING CHARGES 

(See Charts Below) 



Signature 
Title 



ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY 
ORDB) 

Payable to EDRS in U S 
Funds Check must indicate 
the U S transit number of your 
banks agency 

OR ENCLOSE AUTHORiZEp 
ORIGINAL PURCHASE ORDER 

COMH>LETE AND SIGN BELOW 



BlUTO: 



UNIT PRICE SCHEDULE 




MICROFICHE (MF) 




NiJMBf FICHE ^ ACh^ tD ^ 


PF^ICL C:()L)L 


Price 


1 Jo S ijp \n 480 n<uit's 


MFOI 


S H3 




MF02 


! 00 




Mf 0 ^ 


1 M 




MF04 


1 34 


{ lU h tKttlfftonat 








1 7 



PAPER COPY I PC) 



NUMBLR PAGl S t ACH £ D » PRiCt COOL 

S 1 f{> ^^ - PC()3 • 

/6 to 1()Q . -I'CCM 



Price 

$ 1 82 

3 3? 

4 82 

1 SO 



ED NUMBER 


NO." OF 
PAGES 


NO. OF COPIES 


UNIT 
PRICE 


TOTAL 


MF 


PC 












• 






























/ 












i 
















































































TOTAL NO. OF PAGES 








sObtotal 




TAX EXEMPT NO. 


^ VA RESIDENTS ADD 
4% SALES TAX 




DEPOSIT ACCT. NO. . . 




SHIPPINIG - 

'~~ , 






TOTAL 


3 



CHARTS FOR DETERMINING SHIPPING CHARGES 



1-3 
Micfcofictlfe 
ONLY 
$ 15 ' 


4-8 
• Microfiche 
ONLY- 
$ 28 


1stCL> 

g- 1 4 

Microfrche 
' ONLY 
' $ 41 


\SS POSTAC 

15-13 
Microfiche 
ONLY 
$■54 


5E FOR 

19-21 
Microfiche 
ONLY 
. $ 80 


2^-27 
Microfiche 
ONLY/""^ 
$ 93 / 


28-32 
Microfiche 
'ONLY 
$106 


1 




^ U P.S. CHARGES FPR 







" lib 
33-75 MF 
or, 1-^5 PC 
PAGE.S 
Not to Exceed 
$1 14 


76-150 » 
MFor PC 
PAGES 
Not to Exceed 
$1 45 


^r— — — ^— 

3lbs ■ 
151-225* 
MF or PC 
PAGES 
Not to Exceed 
$1 76 


r 

" 4 lb& 
226-3C50 
MF or PC 
PAGES 
Not to Exceed 
$2 08 


5 lbs 
301-375 
MFor PC> 
PAGES 
Not to Exceed 
.$239. 


• 6 lbs 
376-450 
MFor PC 
PAGES , 
Not to Exceed 
$270 


7 lbs. 
451-525 
MF or PC 
PAGES 
Not to Exceed 
■ $3.02 


8 to 20 lbs 
526-1500 
MF or PC 
PAGES ' 
Not to Exceed 
$3 33-$7.0§* 



NOTE- Orders for 33f>r moro ^picroficho ari^J all ufcJ<?rs for pap€>r copies (PC) will be shipped 
^ • , ' ' - 



ERIC 



Via United Parcel Service unless otherwise? inst^uoted \ 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



1 pm:&LiST 

TtH) pr^co Mt forth h*r«m in«y |m changed Mnthouf notice. However a^Viy 
prtc« ch«ng« ««tti b« subtest to the •|>prov«l of th« N«fi|)n«i (d|tiu^gj3i Edu 
cation CofHr Acting Off trm — ^ • 

2 PAYMENT 

Th« priCM Mt forth herfeitn du not include any sates, u»t* ^KCise. or stnu\»f 
taMi w>h»€h may apply to the &a(« of frncrof»crv« or hard lopv to the C us 
Momff Th« cost of sut h taiiM any shall b« borna ty the Customer 

Piymant shall made net thirty UK)| days from dffte of mvqice Pdv"^>ent 
stiail be Mfiihout expenstf to CMiC 

3 ll€9flOOUCTK}N 

(Mpress paifnission lu reproduce a copyrighted document piuvidfd he 
••U»Hl»r muat ba obtamerd jn wnttng f^oin the i opynght holder noted on thir 
tftia p«o« of such cooynghied document 

4 COKfT^^EMC^ 

CMIC shall no^ tm liable to Customer or any other person for any failure or 
d»lay in th« paHormarKa of any obligation ft such failure of delay (ai is due to 
avantt bay end tfia control of CMiC mcuding, but not limited to fire, storm 
flood, aarthouake. expl^ion accident acts of tf^ pubhc enemy stnkes 
lockcHJts, labor disputes, labor shortage work stoppages, transoortafion 
mbarga«s or delays, failure or shortage of materials supplies or ma 
chinary. atts of God or acts or regulations or priorities of the federal state 
0# local governments, lb) »sduero failures of performarKe of sobtontracto^s 
beyond CMfC s controt and without negiigtnce on the part of CMIC or |c) is 
due to arronaous or incomplete information furnished by tustomer 

5 LIAMUTY ^ 

CMtC's lia^ity if any arising Nrreunder Shall not enceed restitution of 
charges 

in no event shall CMIC be liable for special. t.onsequenttai. or liquidated 
damans arising from the provision of services hereunder 

CMfC Makes nqwarrantv e xp»?tss or impi ied, as to any matter 

WHATSOVER INCLUDING ANY WARRANTY OF VERCHANTABtHTY OR 
FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE 

7 CH)AUTY 

CMIC Will replfte products ftsUirned because of reproduction defects or m 
completeness The quality of the input document is not the rKSponsibitity of 
CMIC Best available copy «v«M be suppi'pd 



8 CHANGES 

No waiver, aliaration. or modificetton of any of the provisions hereof shall b« 
•bindirig unieu m writing and signed by an officer pf CMiC • 

8 O&A^TAND WAJVER ^ 

o If Custon^er faii$ with respect to this or any other agreement with CMIC to 
pay any mvOice when due or to accept any shipmeffl as orttered. CMIC 
may withowt prejudice to other f^ed*es defer eny further shipments 
uruii the default is corrected, or cancel this Purchase Order 

b No course of conduct rujf any delay ofCMIC m exercising af>y right he 
reunder shall waive any rights of CMIC or modify this Agreement 

10 GOVERNI^lAW 

This Aqieefw^»nt shall b^'construed lo be between merchants Any question 
Loru ernmg its validity* construction or performance shall be governed by 
the laws of the State of New York 

It DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

Customers who have a coniirvuing need for ERIC documents may open a 
Deposit account by depositm^a minimum of %7W CK) Or»ce a deposit ac 
count la oper^. ERIC documents will be sent upon request, and the account 
charged for the actual cost and postage A monthly statemont of the account 
wilt be furnished 

12 STANDINO OAOBI ACCCXiNTS 

Customers who desire to receive microfiche copies of all ERIC reports an 
nuunced m each issue of Resources in Education may do so by depositing 
$2000 00 or Submitting an executed purchaseorder The cost of each issue 
and postage will be charged agamst the account A monthly statement of the 
account will he furnished 

13 PAPER C(»>Y (PC) 

A paper copy yc is xerogrsphic reproduction, on paper, of the original 
document Each paper t opy has a Vellum Bristol cover to identify and protect 
the document 

14 FdlUKSN POSTAGE / 

Postage for all countries o^jer lha n the United Stat es is based on the mtarna- 
tional Postal Rates m effe«^ m the time the o^Q^is shipped To determine 
postage allow 7b microfiche or 75 pages per pound Custonr^ers must 
sp*?( ify the enact classification o< mail desired, and include the postage for 
fh<jt classificatioVt with their order Payment must be m United States funds 



OTHER ERIC COLLECTIONS AVAILABLE FROM EDRS 
STANDING ORDERS ^ 

Subscription orders of microfiche copies of all ERIC reports announced in each issue of 
Resources in Education average $150 00 per month / ^ 

BACK COLLECTIONS { Postage extra) 



Reports jn Research m Education for 1 966 and 1967 . $ 354.08 

* ^ Reports in Research in Education for 1968 v 1,094 32 

• Reports in Research m Ed^j o^tKin for 1 968 ' 127192 

Reports in ffesearc^^ffFf/ucaf/oStor ^ V311 04 

Reports in f?esparc^/r?£c/i/caf/on/oM^ 71 \: 1^51144 

Reports in Research /n frfucaf/on for 1972 1,564 40 

Reports m f?esearc/?/n iEd(ycaf^on /or 1973 1.362 48 

Reports in Research ip Education for 1 974 ' 1 425 ^'^ 

Reports m Resources in Educat(on for 1975 ' ' 1.598^2 

Reports m /Resources /r7£cyucaf/on /or 1976. . 1.671^2 

Reports in Resources in Education for 1977 . ^ 1 .592 88 

Reports in-flesources /n fc/ucaf/on /or 1978 > # . 1,655 12 

jRfil^ortsm Resources /n f ducaf/on /or 1 ^79 (Esti^ . . /. .9 1.750 00 

AIM/ARM MICflOFICHE COLLECTIONS (postage extra) - $0 1 58/fiche 

CLEARINGHOUSE MICflOFICHE COLLECTIONS (postage extra) $0 162/fiche 

SPECIAL GOLLECTIONS {postage extra) , . . ^ $0.122/fiche 

Office of Education Research F(efK>rts 1956-65 . ' , $ 40443 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Yem t§!B6 ^ ^ 144 57 

Pacesetters in Innovatiori, Fiscal ^^^^ ' 1 75.31 

^Paceset^rs in Innovation, Fiscal Vtean { 968 ; * . ' 1 ! 2. 1 2 

• . ""Selected Ckx:uments on the Disadvantaged t 334.28 

^elected Oocuments m Higher Education ^^3 48 

Manpcfwer Research:lnventory for 'Fiscal Year 1966 and 1967 79.67 

l\/lanp6wer Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1 968 44:4 1 

Manpower Research: Inventory tor Fiscal Year 1969 57.71 

JnformalioriAnalysfS Products BiblJc^raphy 1^75-1977 ' > 98 50. 

.4 - ^ ^ 




